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the beauty 
of silk... 


and the beauty of beige 
combine to create 
new pale, pale glamour 
for spring. This 
versatile costume is 
exquisitely shaped 
in pure silk shantung, 
also in navy, 











from Thalhimers 
Misses’ Shop, 3rd, $30 
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The 1960 Edition of 


‘COMPTON’S 
“Rita ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 
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4 @ 851 articles added, revised, or re- The language arts and literature pro- HOW COMPTON’S REVISION 
q written gram includes new articles on Biography PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN 
3 Pe ¢ 1,805 h and Short Story. There are revisions of EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
2 ’ new pictures, maps, graphs, = Rissian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- Wenwees 
og) and drawings — ican, and English Literature. Major Articles added, rewritten, 
1,128 in color In the vocational field, there are new SPINE s ++ »cnneneess.csene yon 
: and revised articles on Foo d, Tra de, New illustrations in color .......... 3,677 


* 3,1 57 new, rewritten, or revised New illustrations in black and white 2,832 


Calculating Machines, American Indus- 


‘ CP yoni as dcieeraccicsccens 1,066 
es . . . . ’ 
pag try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and Total new pictures, maps, graphs, 
@ 450,000 words of newly written Milk Production and Marketing. GP BID ones cccccnsecsens 7,575 
text The fine arts area includes new and HOW PUGS COOET «022.2000 00000. 812 
revised articles on Architecture, Dance, Total pages changed .............. 19,322" 
. Opera, Painting, Sculpture, and Ballet. *Because of our fast-changing world 
THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers NEW PRINTING P of these pages have been sevieed ieee 


striking evidence of CoMPTON’s leader- 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- the clearest repeo- 
strates how our continuous building and = guction of all pic- 
revision program enables COMPTON’S tures and type, the 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly 1960 Comprton’s 
changing world — but also with the (like every Comp- 
changing demands of today’s school cur- TON edition) is 
riculums. printed from 


brand-new print- 
NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 ing plates. New, 


added, revised, or rewritten articles in pon-glare whiter 
the 1960 CompTon’s cover every sub- paper invites the 
ject in the school program. Here are reader and pro- 
a few. duces greater ease 
In social studies, there are new treat- in reading. 
ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, NEW TECHNIQUES OF VISUALIZATION. Comp: & 
China (Old and New), Geography, TON’s is not content merely to add new pic- 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- ‘tes, drawings, maps, and graphs in color 
ment. Each is written for the grade where 5 needed, but seeks constantly for the most 


“6 t0 . : effective new ways to visualize facts and 
it is most in demand. Each is completely ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
AL 


up to date, fully indexed, cross-refer- called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by MEE NX 
enced, and brightly illustrated. _ ComPton’s artists for use in the new article 44 OFFICIALLY =, 
In science, there are newly written up- Anatomy. Different parts of the human | be eee tM 
to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- anatomy are printed in full color on trans- {% pedartments of Every Vf 
ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- \, State and City in the 17 
’ : “ ° . ~\, Union Issuing XA 
full-color illustrations and photographs served both separately and in relation to fry Preval pees 
are used in these and in the new articles _ the other parts of the body. —— 


times in the five-year period. For this reason 
the total pages revised exceed the number 
of pages in Compton's. 





PLATES. To assure 














on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy. NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the En- | F. E. Compton & Company | 
y P y cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full I soot. | — North Dearborn Street || 
cates — pepeties a cach, oney way to |] © va ’ - ate Se | 
each the use of the encyclopedia. lease send me free, and without obli- 
SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF Elementary-School Units and Guides, gation, a reprint of the 1960 Compton | 
THE 1960 COMPTON __ based on successful classroom planning with articles on SCIENCE, THE SCIENCES, and || 
’ d ble t f || METHODs OF SCIENCE. 
CompPTon’s, are adaptable to any type o | 
ARTICLES ON SCIENCE SPMETO ' 
This 44-page booklet containe ry = colorful Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- j| Name 
new articles — Science, Methods of Science, anc iviti ; —— <2 °°. 
The Sciences. Together they tell the story o os a of = for all subjects in i 
science from the early breakthroughs to mod- u € elementary s¢ ool. Free to teachers, Position | 
ern times. librarians, and principals. | ee ecccececece @Mececccccgcces | 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation periods. To- | PE PPETT TEELEL TTT TERETE | 
day’s pressing educational need for greater home-school co-operation opens up financially | j 
rewarding opportunities for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our | ; 
Mr. Harold Austell. Piss scccie kad 0% Zone. . .State....... | 
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SCHOOL MASTER 500 FILM STRIP PROJECTOR WITH REMOTE CONTROL 


Now you can advance filmstrips while you stand by the screen, 

simply by touching a button at the end of an extensidn cord. 
School Master Projectors with remote control permit you to 
handle vour own projection . . . from anywhere in the room. It’s 


the modern way to show filmstrips .. . the SVE way! 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Self-contained—no parts to remove or attach 
Simple Threading—single-slot film channel 


Carrying Handle—built-in handle facilitates carrying, prevents 
accidents. Telescopes out of way when not in use. 


Lamp—new 500-watt Tru-Focus, using alignment key for easy 
lamp positioning and bayonet type contacts 


Optics—new optical system puts maximum light on the screen. 
Condenser lenses with separate heat absorbing filter remove 
as a complete unit. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GRAFLEX 





A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 


Order from 


RIPS FROM FRAME TO FRAME 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: Your pres- 
ence by the screen makes you a star in 
the picture and allows you to add sound 


and motion to the students’ cone ept of the 


ee =a 


color film strip picture. 


> 


A> 





Graflex School Master 500RC Projec- § 50 
tor with Remote Control, projector only 
(Cat. No. 3808), 


Free with $500 film strip purchase 


CAPITOL FILM AND RADIO CO., Inc. 


19 West Main Street 





Richmond 20, Virginia 
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VoLUME LIII 
NUMBER 7 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
are any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ng us. 


Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 


Contributions Welcomed—aArticles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $10.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Virginia Journal of Education. 
_Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
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OUR COVER—With March the first month of Spring, thoughts turn 






to the great out-of-doors—and especially to fishing. Virginia’s rivers 


and streams offer a variety of fish, and there are many large lakes and 


ponds available to anglers, with good fishing from the seashore to the 


mountains. Proudly displaying their “catch”, these young fishermen 


were caught by the camera of L. G. Kesteloo, Virginia Commission of 


Game and Inland Fisheries. If you have the urge to go fishing, better 


check your permit early! 
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Jhrough the Editor's 


Dooh 





I enjoyed reading the latest (Jan- 
uary) issue of the VEA Journal—until 
I reached the caption of the picture of 
Dr. Frances Henry (which accom- 
panies her address on “Guidance in 
Special Education” on page 13.) 

There you state “ the address 
made by Dr. Frances V. Henry at the 
joint luncheon of the Department of 
Visiting Teachers and the Guidance 
Section...” The italicized portion of 
the quotation is incorrect. 

Since you, along with Miss Lewis 
and Mr. Turner, were our guests at this 
luncheon, you may recall, now, that 
the joint luncheon was held by the 
Special Education Department and the 
Guidance Section. Moreover, the 
luncheon this year was arranged by 
Special Education and we were respon- 
sible for securing Dr. Henry as speaker. 
Therefore, you can understand and 
pardon us for our desire to set the 
record straight. Like you, we felt her 
address was stimulating and timely; so 
we are glad to have made available to 
a wider audience the address of the 
speaker brought by the DEPART- 
MENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Lothaine B. Price, President 
Special Education Department, VEA 
Charlottesville 


I can’t tell you how much help your 
visit (Field Director) was to the mem- 
bers of our Association. When we had 
a meeting of our Executive Board 
everyone seemed to have so much bet- 
ter idea of exactly what his job en- 
tailed. On several occasions through- 
out the meeting, you were quoted. 
Several of the members remarked upon 
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the benefits of your visit to them... 
Thank you for coming. 


Frances McColgan 
Vice-President 
Norton Education Association 


Truly I am sorry my work directly 
with you is terminating, but I hope | 
shall have a place in the VEA work 
anyhow. I never realized how wonder- 
ful it all is until I had this experience. 
Although it has taken untold hours of 
work, it has been worth every minute 
of it. The friendships and associations 
can never be replaced or forgotten. It 
has made my life fuller and richer. 
May God go with each of you and 
guide you. My thoughts will be with 
you and my loyal support, will always 
be yours. 

Gladys Yates 
Retiring President 
District B 
Suffolk 


Please accept my thanks for my 
Preventorium membership card and 
paid up membership card in VEA. I 
treasure both cards, especially the Pre- 
ventorium card. In the past I have 
taken advantage of their services and 
I would not want to be withcut it. 


Mrs. Mary McClung 
Retired 
Eagle Rock 


I want to thank you again for com- 
ing to see me and for all you did for 
my comfort while I was recently in 
the Preventorium. It is wonderful that 
we teachers in Virginia have such a 
splendid place for medical care. You 
have played such an important role in 
the development of the services offered 
there that I feel we can never thank 
you enough. 

The atmosphere of the Preventorium 
is so friendly and informal that when 
a teacher is able to be up it is so 
pleasant to be with people who have 
mutual interests. The nurses on Ward 
J are so kind and considerate, as well 
as very efficient. I thoroughly enjoyed 
having television in my room and 
especially since I had to be there over 
the Christmas Holidays. 

Tell all the teachers in the State how 
splendid the Preventorium is, and tell 
them to support it to their utmost. 
Only one surprise illness is necessary 
to convince anyone of the value of 
such a place to the teachers of Viv 
ginia. 

Sarah H. Bowl:s 
Kents Store 





Now—“Round-the-clock” student accident coverage 


Here’s the most advanced Student Accident cover- 
age plan anywhere, developed by America’s most 
progressive insurance organization. In addition to 
providing accident coverage during school lunch, 
play and travel, Nationwide’s Student Accident 
Plan can include an optional full 24-hour plan 
providing coverage even during summer vacations, 


Pwate) A ii) - 


America's most progressive insurance organization 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company + home office: Columbus, Ohio 


for MARCH, 1960 


holidays, weekends—anytime, anywhere! Provides 
liberal benefits for medical expense, accidental 
death, loss of sight or limbs. Benefits paid regard- 
less of other insurance. And you can count on per- 
sonalized local service. Flexible, too—parents can 
choose this round-the-clock coverage, or school- 
time plan only. Mail coupon for free information. 

ee ee 
NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, 0, 
I'd like information on the following Student Accident plan(s): 


[) “Round-the-clock,” year-round plan C) School-time plan 


Name 





Address 





School and Position 





City State 
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When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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VEA Events 


March 18—Leaders Conference, 


Abingdon, 10:00-1:00 


March 19—Leaders Conference, 


Roanoke, 10:00-1:00 


March 23—Leaders Conference, 


Ma: 


Mar 


I 


Richmond, 4:30-9:00 


‘ch 25-26—Mathematics Confer- 


ence, Natural Bridge 


-ch 27-28—Professional Standards 


Committee, VEA Headquarters 


ocal Associations Committee, 


VEA Headquarters 


Retirement Committee, 


VEA Headquarters 


March 31—Local Leaders Conference, 


Portsmouth, 4:30-9:00 


April 1—Local Leaders Conference, 


The Plains, 4:30-9:00 


April 2—Local Leaders Conference, 


Charlottesville, 10:00-1:00 


April 3-4—Educational Policies Com- 


mission, 7:30 P.M., VEA Hdats. 


April 7—Leaders Conference, 


South Boston, 4:30-9:00 


April 22-23—Conference on the Ef- 


fective Teaching of Literature 
and Composition, Natural Bridge 


April 25—-Insurance Committee 


April 29-30—Instruction Committee 
May 1-2—Board of Directors, 


VEA Headquarters 


June 26-July 1—NEA Convention, 


Los Angeles, California 


August 2—Board of Directors, 


Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg 


August 3-5—Leaders Conference, 


Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg 


October 31—Board of Directors, 


VEA Headquarters 


November 2-4—VEA Convention, 


Richmond 


November 18-19—Student VEA Con- 


vention, Richmond 











VEA Membership 
Passes 25,000 Mark! 


For the first time, membership in 
the Virginia Education Association 
now numbers more than 25,000— 
the goal set by retiring president 
Robert W. Allen. At press time, 
25,135 are members of their state- 
wide professional organization — 
and memberships are continuing to 
come in. 

While District O is still the only 
district completely 100 per cent in 
VEA membership, other districts 
are nearing this goal. 


§9 counties and cities are 100 per 
cent in VEA membership. 

A total of 926 schools in the State 
have reported 100 per cent VEA 
membership. This includes 425 
schools in the 100 per cent counties 
and cities, counting Marumsco Ele- 
mentary School listed below which 
was omitted from the Prince Wil- 
liam County list in January, and 
§01 schools with 100 per cent mem- 
bership in counties and cities not 
having completed the perfect 
record, counting the six schools 
listed below in Newport News, 
Princess Anne County and Pulaski 
County. 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 
Marumsco Elementary School 
(omitted from list in January 
Journal with schools making the 
County 100%) 
PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY 
Aragona Elementary School 
Oceana Elementary School 
NEWPORT NEWS CITY 


Riverside Elementary School 
Magruder Elementary School 


PULASKI COUNTY 


Dublin High School 
Central Elementary School 











SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. 


$24 


VA! 


Sey 
$62 
act 
NE 
UN 


A 

an 

ti 
Ir 
Ol 


fo 


-ENCIA, Spain. 


University of San Francisco 


June 27-July 29. 
includes tuition, board, room and activities. 


July 1-August 23 
ral plans to fit individual requirements from 
including tuition, board and room, and 
ities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
’ YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


VERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
)F EUROPE. July and August. 
st class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
Morocco (Africa). University credits op- 
1. Conducted by Dr, Carlos Sanchez. 


rmation: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University 


san Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 
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University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Minnesota 
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Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


Educators and health authorities 
are unanimous in stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture easy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid. 

It’s free. Contains no advertis- 
ing . . . has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point. Chil- 
dren will love to learn this way. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 









AMERICAN 
SEATING § 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


ae ce 






Ke 


r——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -—— 4 


FREE POSTURE PACKAGE 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send FREE Posture Package to: 
Name 

School 
Address 




























































NEA Olympic Tour 


Teachers can attend the 1960 Olym- 
| N US FE | N TH F SCHOO LS pic Games in Rome under the auspices 
of the National Education Association, 
TH ROUG HOUT VI RG | N IA _ and tour ten countries of Europe with 

| the NEA group, for $1345. 
For details on the tour of Europe, 
including the Olympic Games in 
Rome, write the Division of Travel 


Service, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





| Washington-United Nations 
| Seminar 


Teachers of government, and in- 
deed all citizens, may learn about our 
complex federal government first hand 
by attending the six weeks Washing- 
ton-United Nations Seminar. 

In Washington for five weeks and 
in New York for one week, the seminar 
sessions occur in governmental offices. 
Persons conducting the instruction are 
governmental employees and United 
Nations employees. The seminar is ar- 
ranged by the National Council for 

the Social Studies, the Division of 
Of Invaluable Aid To Teachers end Students! Legislation and Federal Relations, and 
the Division of Travel Service of the 


VIRGINIA’S Virginia’s Government is the most | National Education Association. 





comprehensive and easily understood This summer. eeminar members will 
GOVERNMENT bock yet published on how we govern is SU e Jt in ‘ ‘ i 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the find themselves in Washington in the 
latest essentia! information on the func- id f h f om. h ae f h 
T TINT mudst or the Tteveris activit the 

THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR tioning of our state, city, and county es 
STATE AND LOCAL gove’ nments 148 pages, paper-bound | last days of the 86th Congress, pre- 
| cedin olitical conventions. Visits 

GOVERNMENTS | es 


will be made to the Departments of 
State, Defense, Treasury, Interior, Jus- 
tice (including FBI headquarters), 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 


$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or more 





be 
by 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK Beginning at Jamestown, the Study Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 9 
Scrapbook unfolds a word and pic- Bureau of the Budget, and the Bureau be 
of the OLD DOMINION anal pa abot age ae i uf Rentinadls The Library of Congress 4 
FOR HISTORY STUDY OR illustrations. On newspaper size and the Supreme Court will also be on G 
S r TIC FRET, SN, SNE: GARAND -eh -eRe the itinerary. The final week of the ‘ 
SCRAPBOOK USE side of page only, making it idea! * t i 
50¢ The C Postpaid for study use or to cut out illustra- Washington section of the Seminar % 
self s Pabage > ay tions when making scrapbook. will be devoted to the role of the 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More ‘ 
United States in World Affairs. Then 
Also, a Beautiful Souvenir of The Old Dominion on to New York where seminarists 
VIRGINIA HISTORYLAND in Natural Color will get special briefings and a view 


of what goes on behind scenes at the 


4A pages and cover—37 full color photos Single Copy... $1.25 Uelecl Masten 


2 ae ete eb ew as te ESO ais Ot Ss ow ee aes ee EDEN EEEDeS ate aaa ee Four quarter-hours of academic 
| VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The _ credit may be earned from three uni- 
| Virginia State Chamber of Commerce versities by seminar participants. 


111 North 5th Street e Richmond 19, Virginia Further information on details and 


You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is costs may be obtained from the Di- 











| 

-—_o 

1 $ _. to cover my order. Copies “Virginia’s vision of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 
i. Government” 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
| Name Seiiatted 

? oe 

j Street Address ----..---- ~----------- om | é Study Scrapbook of NEA Convention 

| “ the Old Dominion 

| 


City and State --_----------------~--- — June 26-July 1 


(Please print name and address clearly) 


Los Angeles, California 
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Mie z Fat . 
ic { hy m 
These men 
On, ‘ 
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| float 
: are floating 
pe, 
in 
ve 
Joe os on coal 
P ; See ermanoet 
1 THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF COAL 
in- 
ur . : . 
ad One of the most interesting applica- 
| tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
B- lation into coke. The coke that results 
4 from this process—by which coal is 
n : 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
la . . . 
: gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
eS, . 
: industry. But the final use of these 
i . . . 
od tars and gases is a fascinating story 
. in itself. 
ar- 
o Through the miracle of modern 
of chemistry, these by-products are con- 
nd : verted into hundreds of thousands of 
he “ useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
eae way or another, coal derivatives 
‘ll : touch your life every day—in products 
he ; such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
he : " , ’ chutes, clothing, and many other 
e : : é items ... medicines like sulfa drugs, 


es vo aspirin, anesthetics .. . plastics of all 
of ; ell kinds .. . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


its 


he He : Although the value of coal as a fuel 

Z - : has been unquestioned, today—as 

au o © research unlocks more secrets hidden 

°88 .: Fe in coal—the bright future of the coal 

yn chemistry industry gives us even 

he ¥ more reason to be grateful for our 

ar PM great reserves of this wondrous 

he ; resource. 

en 

ts ‘ NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 

Ww Southern Building * Washington 5, D. C. 

od FREES If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
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Help your hair to better health! New medicated preparations 
contain a chemical invented by Esso Research that helps in 
controlling dandruff. Grooming hair or pampering 

cars... Esso Research works wonders with oil. 
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Editorials 


A Challenge 


a‘ the General Assembly approves the Appropria- 
tions Bill as it now stands, the localities will 
receive approximately $29,000,000 in additional 
funds for the 1960-62 biennium for teachers’ salaries. 
This will permit the establishment of a minimum 
State-wide salary schedule of $2900-$4000 for 1960- 
61 and $3000-$4200 for 1961-62. 

There has been a progressive decrease in the num- 
ber of schoo] divisions at the bare State minimum 
as the following table shows: 


MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULES 


Number of Number of 
Year Minimum Divisions Maximum Divisions 
1956-57 $2300 55 $3200 13 
1957-58 $2400 4] $3600 60 
1958-59 $2550 32 $3750 4] 
1959-60 $2650 23 $3850 28 


When effort is based on 1956 true values, we find 
that 18 of the 23 localities at the present bare mini- 
mum of $2650-$3850 exerted less than average effort 
during 1958-59. If these localities were to come up 
to the average and perhaps exert themselves a little 
more strenuously than the average, they could have a 
salary schedule in excess of the bare minima the State 
increases will provide for 1960-61 and 1961-62. 


$4,150 


UCH ado has been made in the current session of 
the General Assembly about the estimated 
$4150 average Virginia teacher's salary for 1959-60. 
It should be pointed out, of course, the extent to 
which the average Virginia salary is such a deceptive 
thing. The table below shows that last year the 
average was $3956. However, ninety-three counties 
and fourteen cities are below this average. The range 
between counties is from $5323 in Arlington to 
$2923 in Buchanan. Among the cities the range is 
from $5124 in Alexandria to $3536 in Norton. The 
following table shows the number of counties and 
cites below the State average during the past five- 
yeor period: 


Number Number 

Average Counties Cities 

Annual Below Below 

Salaries Average Average 
954-55 $3123 93 10 
955-56 3298 92 9 
956-57 3473 95 10 
957-58 3699 93 13 
958-59 3956 93 14 
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by Dr. Robert F: Willams 







The estimated Average Teacher's Salary for 1959- 
60 is $4150. On the basis of the salary range ex- 
perienced during the last five years, we would assume 
that practically the same number of counties and 
cities will be below the average for 1959-60. 

















VMUM FOR 
VELORS LEGREL 
I960-61 
Kentucky *3420 
Louisiana “#00 
FI rida "3250 
Georgia “3200 
: —————- VEA “3000 
North Carolina = *2046 





—» Gov "2800 
West Virgina = “2790 


Arkansas "2100 
Mississippi "2680 + (600) ? 
Tennessee "2650 





VIRGINIA . “2650 
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Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, 
displays to the House Finance Committee a chart showing 
Virginia’s present standing among 11 Southern States 
with its $2,650 minimum starting salary for teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees. The chart also shows the State’s rank 
under the Governor’s proposal for a $2,800 starting salary 
and the rank under the Virginia Education Association’s 
proposal for a $3,000 beginning salary. At the hearing, 
Dr. Williams presented the committee with figures show- 
ing that Virginia ranks second (to Florida) among the 
11 Southern States in ability to support education and 
eighth in its minimum salary for teachers. 

“Somebody has got to foot the education bill’, he de- 
clared. “If the State doesn’t do it and the localities don’t 
do it ... all eyes will turn to the Federal government.” 

He said the boys and girls of the Commonwealth will be 
the “losers or the beneficiaries” in whatever action is 
taken on money-raising proposals by the General As- 
sembly. 
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Businessmen Report 


OR almost three years a group of America’s out- 

standing businessmen, members of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, have been studying 
school finance. Last month the 52-member Research 
and Policy Committee issued a 90-page statement, 
“Paying for Better Public Schools.’” The report 
raised eye brows everywhere because it recommended 
a limited program of federal aid to education. Headed 
by Ralph Lazarus, President of Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., the sub-committee concluded that 
real estate taxes could not continue to bear the full 
brunt of mounting school costs; that State govern- 
ments would have to assume a larger share: and that 
the federal government would have to lend a helping 
hand. Virginia is among the four states receiving the 
greatest amount of federal aid. The others are Alaska, 
Hawaii, and New Mexico. Concerning the necessity 
of the State increasing its share of the cost of educa- 
tion, the report warns “‘If local districts were to con- 
tinue to carry their present share of school costs as 
those costs rise, they would have to levy property 
taxes at rates which, if not impossible, would be 
difficult to impose and inequitable.”’ 

Of particular interest to Virginians, in view of 
the fact that we rank among the last three states in 
the percentage of State funds which are distributed on 
an equalized basis; that is, with reference to effort 
and ability to pay, is the following recommendation: 


‘‘In most states the state government should take 
over from local districts a larger share of the 
financial burden of schools. For all practical pur- 
poses local districts have one source of revenue— 
the property tax. Although a school district may 
have adequate economic resources to support im- 
proved schools, it will often be unable to tap 
those resources through the property tax. Prop- 
erty is less equally distributed among school dis- 
tricts than other tax sources such as income or 
sales. 


‘State aid should be distributed to local districts 
through a ‘foundation’ program that insures 
each district within the state the financial ability 
to support its schools. 

“A foundation program specifies the type and 
quality of school services that should, as a mini- 
mum, be available to students throughout the 
state. Usually it is based on the practices already 
prevailing in most districts. The cost- of pro- 
viding these services is determined. Then state 
funds are distributed in such a way that every 
school district can afford, with state funds and its 
own, this basic or ‘foundation’ program. 


‘States should provide each school district with 
funds equal to the difference between the cost of 
the state foundation program and the amount 
that would be raised in the district by a property 
tax levied in all districts at a moderately low, 
uniform rate, based on full or at least equalized 






valuation of property. The assumed tax rate 
should be low enough to leave the local districts 
with some fiscal capacity to go beyond the 
foundation program.’ 


What is desperately needed in Virginia is an in- 
tense study of the way school funds are currently 
distributed with recommendations being made for 
more equitable distribution methods. The following 
excerpt from an editorial appearing in the February 
24, 1960, Richmond Times-Dispatch is very much 
in point. (Speaking of the appropriations for teach- 
ers’ salaries recommended in the current budget) 


“Except in the case of the minimum education 
fund, these appropriations go to the localities 
without regard to local effort. In the case of that 
fund, the distribution is based on the 1950 true 
tax rate, which became obsolete long ago. It 
should be based on the latest available figures. 


“The teachers’ salary equalization fund was set 
up a decade ago, without relation to effort in the 
localities. The basic appropriation for these 
salaries, which constitutes the bulk of the state's 
appropriation to public education, is distributed 
solely on the basis of average daily attendance. 


“What is needed, we believe, is a revision of 
these formulae for the distribution of state 
money to localities for schools, to the end that 
those localities which are pulling their share of 
the load, as shown in their true tax rates on real 
estate, may be adequately rewarded for their 
superior performance, and those which are not 
exerting themselves in a manner commensurate 
with their resources may be given corresponding- 
ly less. 

“If such an arrangement were worked out, the 
state’s appropriation to public education would 
go much further, since all the localities would 
have to show that they were doing their part, in 
order to get a share of the money. 


‘We are in doubt as to whether this large sub- 
ject ought to be covered in detail by the com- 
mission proposed by SENATOR FITZ- 
GERALD BEMISS of Richmond. That body 
will address itself, in general, to the subject of 
state and local revenue sources, the extent to 
which the state and the localities are utilizing 
those sources, the cost of local government and 
economies which might be effected, and the 
proper allocation of all state and local sources 
of revenue. 

“The BEMISS resolution for the creation of 
such a commission is one which we strongly ap- 
prove. We respectfully submit, however, that 
there is room for another commission which 
would confine itself to an examination of school 
appropriations alone, and the best method of 
distributing them. Here, it would seem, is a real 
opportunity to spend these hundreds of millions 
much more effectively than they are being spent 
today.” 
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Edueable, Yes! 


Expendable, No! 


by JACK L. MASON 


HE employment agent turned 

to me in quiet desperation and 
said, ‘‘Well, there is always the 
Colony.’’ The State Colony! I 
had heard of this place, in a vague 
sort of way, as the institution 
where people ‘“‘put their children 
away.” It was a catch for the vil- 
lage idiot, the child who had 
““spells,’’ and the girl who was con- 
sidered unmanageable. 

The agent’s very suggestion 
seemed insulting; he knew that | 
was certified as a high school science 
teacher. In addition, I had had a 
smattering of college teaching. On 
the other hand, my doctoral com- 
mittee felt that I had neither the 
experience nor the interest in any 
particular aspect of education to 
continue my program. Unfor- 
tunately, school systems had filled 
their vacancies by that mid-October 
afternoon. 


Changed Objective 

On that distant day, several years 
go, the entire purpose of my ex- 
stence seemed to be to fill the re- 

quirements for the degree of doctor 
f education. Today, some 20,000 
reading lessons later, I am still 
‘eaching at the State Colony known 
\day as the Lynchburg Training 
chool and Hospital. Somehow, 
1y program of formal education 
as taken second place. What has 
appened? 

I have been asked many times, 
Why do you persist in living and 
vorking in such a place with the 
iopeless?’’ Perhaps I can explain 
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to the satisfaction of those inter- 
ested in my personal welfare and, 
in particular, to those training for 
teaching positions in special educa- 
tion for the retarded. My colleagues 
will understand. 

Quite generally, teaching the re- 
tarded pupil in an institutional set- 
ting enables the teacher to experi- 
ence a series of discoveries that, in 
a rather wonderful way, clarifies 
our thinking about human beings 
through the necessity of under- 
standing the retarded. We discover 
we have misunderstood, have in 
fact been painfully wrong, about 
the people we are trying to help. 

For example, I found no village 
idiots, no demons possessing peo- 
ple with “‘spells,’’ and no delin- 
quents. There were here only peo- 
ple in trouble who needed help. 
They were worthy individuals, 
sometimes struggling against odds 
that would put our efforts to 
shame. What difference the cause, 
whether a brain injury causing the 
symptoms of epilepsy, a home con- 
dition driving a girl to seek love 
and acceptance outside socially ac- 
ceptable means. 

The teachers’ contribution to the 
child is three-fold. 





author. 


Jack Mason 


First, the teacher must help the 
child gain self-esteem. Those 
whom the teacher is expected to 
educate have all the basic charac- 
teristics of the rest of us as human 
beings. There is the same desire to 
be accepted, motivating his drive to 
improve, the same fears, hopes, and 
little ambitions. Beyond what is 
expected of the child in society, the 
child committed to an institution 
has to learn to channel his expres- 
sion of his basic needs into the con- 
formity necessitated by institu- 
tional life. It is the old story of 
conformity’s individuality being 
worked out in an acute situation. 

In addition to meeting the spe- 
cific needs of the child, it is often 
asked of the teacher of the re- 
tarded to justify their education 
from the standpoint of society. Can 
the retarded contribute? Since the 
time of Socrates the teacher has 
been concerned with education of 
the ‘‘whole child.’’ That is, to de- 
velop the potentiality of the child 
as far as possible. Within the past 
few decades education has broad- 
ened to include the “‘half child.’’ 
Quite literally, the retarded pupil 
is frequently handicapped by hav- 
ing the use of only half the normal 
mental faculties. Accurate statistics 
on the amount saved the State in 
the rehabilitation of an individual, 
in lieu of permitting him to remain 
in custodial care throughout his 
life, would be impossible to reckon. 
All civilized countries today, how- 
ever, accept the fact that it is prac- 
tical to rehabilitate the handicapped 
whenever it is possible. 

I find that rehabilitation has two 
phases. The child must be prepared 
to face the world psychologically as 
well as vocationally. Many have 
retreated from the world from the 
time they were old enough to real 


Mr. Mason is a member of the Lynchburg 
Training School and Hospital Teaching Staff. 
He has been a high school teacher in Madison 
County and was formerly publications super- 
visor at the Library of Congress. A native of 
Berlin, Md., Mr. Mason received his BA 
degree from St. John’s College and his MA 
from the University of Chicago. 

This article has been published in the 
Mental Health of Virginia and in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. It is shared with 
readers of the Journal by permission of the 
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Reading and writing gets attention at the Lynchburg Training School, along 
with other subjects. Here an academic teacher helps with a reading lesson. 


ize the frustrations that accompany 
their lack of ability. 

The teacher, unlike the psychol- 
ogist, professional examiner, or 
person of a more clinical nature, 
should become more personally and 
emotionally involved in the psy- 
chological and educational prob- 
lems of the child than is expected 
of teachers of normal children. 
There is more of a parent-role ex- 
pected and needed. From this, the 
teacher can find greater satisfaction 
in the progress of each child. 

This requires as complete dedica- 
tion as possible and as much con- 
tact with the ward-life of the child 
as can be permitted by the institu- 
tion. Many institutions, as the one 
in which I am employed, encourage 
the teacher to live on the ground 
with this in mind. 


Adjust to Community 


The vocational adjustment of 
the child must be directed toward 
the needs of the labor market of the 
immediate vicinity. Also, the teach- 
er must have some knowledge of 
the skills demanded before it is 
possible to prepare the child ade- 
quately for the position he is to 
hold. This takes time and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the communi- 
ty on the part of the teacher. 

After the teacher has helped the 
retarded child accept his limitations 
and adjust to his own personality, 
and to be adequately trained to 
contribute something to society, 
there remains the difficult job of 
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getting society to accept the child. 
This is primarily the task of clear- 
ing up misunderstandings about 
the nature of the retarded. The 
public has to discover, much as this 
teacher did, that the retarded is 
different in quantity of ability and 
not specifically different in quality 
or type. 

It should be remembered that, 
while state colonies for the retarded 
are usually under the system of 
mental hospitals in the state, they 
are not mental institutions for the 
insane. The patients who are com- 
mitted should not be any more 
mentally disturbed than the cress- 
section of the general population. 
I have been asked, in the immediate 
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Skills in shop work are encouraged by Mr. Hume as he instructs the students. 





community, if our children are 
everything from sex cases to delin- 
quents. 


Teaching Similar 


The teacher working with the 
educable group of the retarded find 
that it is not very different from 
teaching the children at their par- 
ticular achievement level of any 
group of the norm. The rate of 
learning is often slower in children 
with certain kinds of brain dam- 
age; this is a good opportunity for 
the student of learning theory to 
study the process in, if you please, 
slow motion. 

I think if there is one single 
danger in considering the retarded 
it is that of generalization. For 
clinical reasons it is thought neces- 
sary to categorize the retarded on 
the basis of etiology, level of 
achievement, or certain psychology 
factors. In practice the teacher is 
not required to place the additional 
burden on the child of being a type 
rather than a human being. The 
teacher can often help the child 
most by avoiding this mistake of 
the general public. The achieve- 
ment level and rate of learning is 
all that is necessary for the teacher 
to evaluate progress. 

Teaching the educable retarded 
is not a job with little hope. To 
bring a child of limited mental and 
physcal ability from the doldrums 
of half-realization of his ability to 
a much fuller life in society is close- 
ly related to saving a life. What 
could be more important than that? 
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Public Education 


in BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


O MAN can remain free and 

ignorant. This theme has 
been echoed by the great and near 
great since the beginning of re- 
corded history. Plato in his ‘New 
Republic’ made provision for 
training only in proportion to the 
station a person would occupy in 
life, relegating the ignorant to the 
menial tasks of serfdom and 
slavery. We find in the Bible 
“Know ye first the truth and 
the truth shall make you free’. 
Thomas Jefferson expressed the 
same thought regarding ignorance 
and freedom when he proposed a 
bill in the General Assembly of 
Virginia as early as 1779. Jeffer- 
son proposed that each county in 
Virginia be divided in six-mile 
squares, with each square providing 
three years of public schooling in 
reading, writing and arthmetic. 
Further, he proposed that twenty 
high schools be established, to 
which the more apt pupils from 
these elementary schools would be 
sent for a six-year period. He 
further proposed that the top half 
of each class finishing these high 
schools be sent to the College of 
William and Mary for a three-year 
period. Jefferson’s plan for, and 
thoughts on public and higher edu- 
cation were rejected by the General 
Assembly in both 1779 and 1817, 
but the ideas he instilled and the 
thoughts he expressed in behalf of 
public education were the sparks of 
an ideal that were fanned into 
xen flame in 1870, and which 
ive produced a guiding light in 
iblic education that has shone 
ith increasing brilliance over the 
st 90-year period. 
Man’s search for truth has al- 
ays been a vital race between 
nowledge and chaos which con- 
nues unto this day, and will con- 
(nue as long as the planet earth 
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trine that denies the freedom and 
dignity of man, the basic necessi- 
ties of a decent existence, and hope 
beyond man’s earthly stay. 

If I may suggest it—the public 
schools of Virginia and America 
have had no small part in the de- 
velopment of this nation. The 
mass production of consumer goods 
with our resulting high standard 
of living, our democratic form of 


by W. H. SEAWELL 


Superintendent of Schools, Lawrenceville 


stays in orbit and the species, man, 
dominates it. ‘Always there is the 
vision of a brave new world, and 
always that vision is haunted by 
the dim sound of the breakers dash- 
ing on the rocks ahead. Hope is 
justified as long as the ideal of 
freedom of human worth and dig- 
nity are worth working and fight- 
ing for. This ideal, though it has 
suffered many cruel distortions, is 
still a hidden driving force within 
men, haunting them and driving 
them on to new heights.’’ No 
nation can progress, or even sur- 
vive for long, if the training of the 
young is left to haphazard and in- 
efficient means. 


Products of Training 


The war lords of ancient Sparta 
recognized the need for training its 
youth in national ideals —con- 
quest. Rigorous training in physi- 
cal exercise, self denial, brutality 
and endurance was provided, which 
developed a race of men not only 
capable of, but who loved hard- 
ship and the violence of physical 
combat. They were the most fierce 
and feared of men and the most un- 
conquerable of warriors. 

Nazi Germany recognized, too, 
that national power could be 
achieved through intensive training 
of the young and developed a 
youth ready to die, even for a false 
ideal which was inculcated at the 
throne of an efficient, although 
non-idealistic sytem of public edu- 
cation. 

Russia, under Stalin, recognized 
that national power must come 
from education. The tenets of 
Communism are so deeply im- 
planted in the minds of men that 
the masses blindly ascribe to a doc- 


government, our sense of moral and 
spiritual values are, at least in part, 
outgrowths of our emphasis on 
education of all the children of all 
the people. 


Show me a nation that has with- 
stood the ravages of time and that 
still continues to provide freedom 
and a decent standard of living for 
its people and I will show you a 
nation that has been neither miserly 
nor solver in its provision of 
mass education. Sweden, Norway 
and Switzerland may be cited as 
examples. 

Show me a nation that is back- 
ward and underdeveloped and one 
that does not provide a decent 
standard of living for its people 
and I will show you a nation that 
has yet to develop a fruitful sys- 
tem of mass education. India, 
China, Egypt and others I may 
cite are examples. 

Show me a nation that is medio- 
cre and you have shown me a sys- 
tem of education that is likewise 
mediocre. 

My hope is to convey to you the 
idea that education of all the chil- 
dren of all people is not only de- 
sirable but is crucial when we con- 
sider the recent boast of Krushe- 
chev, ‘‘Russia will defeat the West- 
ern World—not on the battlefield 
—but in the classroom’’. I have 
presented these ideas not to con- 
vince ourselves that education is 
desirable and even necessary in our 
modern world but rather to remind 
ourselves that survival in our world 
today hinges on the race between 
education and disaster. 


The people of Brunswick 
County, as elsewhere in Virginia, 
(Continued on page 34) 
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OOKING back over the past 
several centuries we find that 
our methods of foreign language 
learning have changed very little, 
and for some rather unexplored 
reason we find ourselves still cling- 
ing tenaciously to the old Greek 
and Roman concepts and patterns 
of teaching languages. These con- 
cepts are applicable, of course, when 
the language to be learned is ancient 
Greek or ancient Latin, and at one 
time such methods may have rep- 
resented the very latest in metho- 
dology Greek and Roman scholars 
were able to produce. But the 
learning of modern languages, with 
oral communication as the end 
goal, may require an entirely dif- 
ferent methodological approach, 
with more stress placed on conver- 
sation, and grammar playing only 
a supportive or subordinate role. 
The so-called Army Method 
hastily developed during World 
war II and the FLES Movement 
(Foreign Languages in Elementary 
Schools) have somewhat changed 
old concepts of methodology in 
favor of the conversational ap- 
proach, but not to as significant a 
degree by far as might be needed 
to swing the language pendulum 
into one distinct direction. So the 
pendulum has been swinging more 
or less steadily, and only recently 
was it effected by a mild case of 
magnetic jitters which were stim- 
ulated by sputnik’s dizzy orbit 
around our highly excitable earth, 
and over its creatures called earth- 
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much attention today—Gifted people, foreign language 


learning, and methodology—this article pleads for a 


Directed toward three facets in education receiving 


revision of methods in foreign language learning. 


Of Great Men and Foreign 


Language Learning 


lings. But even this mild stimula- 
tion was not sufficient to make us 
fling to the winds our ‘‘weak and 
strong verbs and nouns’, terms 
once conceived by the Grimm 
brothers back in the 18th century. 

Since the topic of “‘giftedness”’ in 
the sense of superior mentality or 
academic superiority has become a 
fashionable conversational diver- 
sion around the square corners of 
comfortable fireplaces of sputnis- 
tically oriented educators, why 
should one not include in such 
meditative state of mind a cogita- 
tive search for linguistic talent? 
Let us conjure up, then, images of 
how great men of former eras, as 
well as the present, have gone about 
studying a foreign tongue. 

At the risk of being labeled as a 
nonconformist or having com- 
plexes of a more benign nature, let 
us start our historically regressive 
excursion with one of the greats 
in medicine and psychology: 


Sigmund Freud. 


Known to be polyglot, Freud 
has translated some of Charcot’s 
better known treatise from French 
into German, among other im- 
portant literary works. Yet Eng- 
lish was known to be his favorite 
foreign language. He also had a 
knowledge of Spanish, but since 
he had never studied the language 
formally, no one was able to ac- 


count for his acquired knowledge 
until his biographer, the eminent 
Ernest Jones of England, wrote 
about the interesting association 
young Sigmund (‘‘Sigi’’) had 
formed with his bosom friend, 
Silverstein. They learned Spanish 
together by developing their own 
mythology and private words, 
mostly derived from Cervantes. 
But the most unique approach to 
foreign language learning was em- 
ployed by the two youngsters dur- 
ing their high school years when 
they found a book of philosophical 
Spanish dialogues between two 
dogs lying in front of a hospital 
door. Personifying the two dogs, 
the boys would converse in Spanish 
on a ‘‘dog’s level’’, employing the 
familiar form “‘tu’’ instead of the 
polite ““Usted’’. Silverstein played 
the role of Berganza, and Freud 
was Cipion. Years later Freud 
would still sign his letters to Sil- 
verstein with “‘tu  fidel Cipion, 
perro en el Hospital de Sevilla.” 
Now as we leaf through the 
pages of our foreign language an- 
nals and single out another great, 
the name of Heinrich Schliemann 
is thrown into the limelight 
of our flashback investigation. 
Often referred to as the father cf 
archeology, and an adventurer [ 
there ever was one, Schlieman. 
realized his childhood dreams an | 


by RUDOLPH F. WAGNER 
Chief Psychologist, Richmond City Schools 
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dug up some treasures of ancient 
times. At the age of nineteen as an 
office boy for a businessman in 
Holland, he applied his most origi- 
nal method. Daily he would mem- 
orize twenty pages from a gram- 
mar book in a certain language, and 
afterwards would write simple es- 
says in that language, which he 
would then have corrected by a 
teacher whose native tongue was 
that language. Having already 
diligently studied the ancient lan- 
guages during his school days, our 
young friend only used this method 
to acquire a knowledge of English, 
Dutch, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Italian. For example, he 
learned his English by memorizing 
such entire books as Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield and Scott's 
Ivanhoe. It is also said that for a 
few pennies he would often hire a 
beggar from the streets to come up 
to his low-rent dwelling to listen 
to his lengthy soliloquies in foreign 
tongues. His method of intensified 
memory training and speaking 
viva Voce is certainly not a secret 
method; but still, it is amusing to 
picture the dismayed derelict sitting 
in his corner trying not to doze as 
Schliemann booms on into the 
night. 


OOH, LA, LA—THIS IS A FIELD TRIP?—School children are used to 
field trips that take them to the hometown dairy or the local fire house. But 
teachers think big in Arlington, Virginia. Frances Waters, a French teacher at 
Washington-Lee High School there is planning an eight-day field trip to France 
for 11 adults and 82 local students of the language. 

The group will sight-see, visit schools, and tour French chateaux. The event is 
a project of Arlington’s French Honor Society. 


NEA Air News Letter 





The third man in our talent 
search is none other than the 
bearded and intrepid Ernest 
Hemingway — successful novelist, 
par excellence. Only recently did 
he speak to a group of high school 
students assembled in a log house 
in the tiny Idaho town of 
Ketchum, near Sun Valley. On the 
subject of foreign languages he 
stressed the importance of Latin as 
a preparatory basis for other lan- 
guages, especially the Romance 
ones. He told the group of the year 
he had a private tutor for Latin, 
and how his father made him pay 
for it out of the money he had to 
earn himself. Then as an after- 
thought he added, “A kid should 
be guaranteed a good guy next to 
him in Latin... if he ever wants to 
make the football team’’. Hemin- 
way also admitted that the best 
way to learn a language was to live 
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in that particular country. His 
favorite way to master a language 
is through reading newspapers 
daily in that language—his morn- 
ing paper in English and his after- 
noon paper in the language he is 
studying at the time, 

(Turning away from the sub- 
ject of the Greats and giftedness for 
a fleeting moment, this writer has 
practiced the above method for 
many years now and applies it 
with equal effectiveness to oral 
language as well, by simply listen- 
ing to the English radio broadcast 
first and after some time has passed, 
lending an attentive ear to the 
foreign language news over short- 
wave programs. This time element 
as an “infiltration or incubation 
period’’, as the writers wish to call 
it, is of paramount importance. ) 

Surprisingly enough, one section 


(Continued on page 33) 
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.uthor’s concept of an attempt to show how old and 
perhaps outdated grammatical patterns no longer closely 
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fit new modern languages which have undergone changes 
in structure over the years. 
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Elementary 


Physical Education 


ODERN life is geared to 
avoid exertion, yet doctors 
agree that frequent repeated exer- 
cise, all through life, is necessary 
for a healthy existence. The im- 





Playing in small groups, there is 

something for all to take part in, 

with all members active in Miss Her- 

man’s class at Woodstock Elementary 
School. 





Utilizing the cafeteria for a rhythms’ 

class in the winter time is this group 

directed by Mrs. McCallum at Court- 
house Elementary School. 
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Princess Anne County, Virginia 


portance of Elementary Physical 
Education is under-rated. Young- 
sters at this age need from two to 
four hours of vigorous activity each 
day. A person must develop while 
he grows since one can never catch 
up with what is missed. A person 
must be active when young in order 
to be a success in sports later. If 
youngsters have the proper attitude 
in elementary school, one need not 
be concerned about lack of interest 
later. Habits formed in elementary 
years mean much, and chances are 
the bad habits will never be broken. 
Unless a person is active when 
young, he will never reach his full 
potential. 


Our County Program 


We have tried to set up a prac- 
tical program, one that will meet 
the needs of everyone. The class- 
room teacher must accept the re- 
sponsibility if Physical Education 
in her class is to succeed. One of 
our objectives is to dispel any idea 
that Physical Education is a recess 
period, because free play is danger- 
ous. Princess Anne County is con- 
cerned about the almost universal 
disregard with which exercise is 
now held. Cooperation from the 
principals and teachers has been 
most gratifying. 


Organized for Action 


We meet with the teachers at the 
beginning of the school year and 
explain the Physical Education 
Program. If the classroom teachers 
know what is expected of them, 
the program will not be a “‘hit or 
miss’ type. Everyone must stress 
the importance of Physica] Educa- 


tion. The Physical Education 
period is considered an instruction- 
al period and should be utilized for 
the teaching of skills. 


The classroom teacher, with the 
help of student leaders, is expected 
to plan the Physical Education 
Program in the same manner as any 
other phase of the school program. 
The teacher should remain with 
her group on the playground. 
Classes are organized by grouping 
the students in squads. In this way, 
students play in smaller units and 
do not have to choose up sides each 
day. It is most important that all 
students understand what will be 
done before they leave the class- 
room. There will be no wasted 
time if students know what play 
area they are going to use and what 
they are going to do before leaving 
the classroom. A few minutes of 
classroom instruction before going 
outdoors will save time, injury, 
and confusion. Students check on 
equipment, supplies, and other 
necessities so that everything is 
ready in advance. 


Student leaders direct the coni- 
tioning exercises each day. Groups 
that have conditioning exercises cet 
started quicker because they go out 
in squads and realize the value of 
organization. Regular exerc se 
means that students are in bet er 
condition, and properly warned 
up, they won't be as susceptible to 
injury and play better. 

In Princess Anne County ‘ve 
have a course of study with gan es 
on the proper grade level. Games 
are played in their season; not just 
kickball and softball every day. 
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You can either break the game 
down to the students or build them 
up to the game. Lead-up games 
and a certain amount of testing 
mean much to the program. The 
biggest complaint against Physical 
Education is that when youngsters 
finish elementary school, they don’t 
know where they stand physically. 
They must know their strengths 
and weaknesses, because these are 
the formative years. 

Active games are played in the 
winter and schedules are planned in 
advance, Classes are staggered to 
take advantage of equipment and 
facilities. We have found the best 
system of scheduling is to number 
the play areas; in this way classes 
get a balanced program. There 
should be enough equipment to 
take care of the largest number of 
classes out at the same time. An 
organized group gets more accom- 
plished in one day than a disorgan- 
ized class does in a week. 

Marked-off areas on the blacktop 
save time in getting games started. 
Some playground apparatus can be 
harmful, especially those that mere- 
ly give a free ride. The jungle gym, 
walking ladder, and chinning bar 
have given our students the best re- 
sults. Outdoor Physical Education 
is an important phase of the school 
program, and the only type of ed- 
ucation that the public observes 
when riding past the school. 

For inclement weather, we plan 
stunts, tests and skills, rhythms, 
and many games that can be played 
in the classroom; classes are ready 
for all occasions. If organized 
properly, multi-purpose rooms, 


Mr. Whitehurst is Physical Ed- 
ition Coordinator of elemen- 
ta-y schools in Princess Anne 
County. He formerly taught 
P. ysical Education and Health in 
° Norfolk City Schools. Mr. 
hitehurst attended the Norfolk 
vision of the College of Wil- 
m and Mary, graduating from 
st Carolina State Teachers Col- 
le:e in Greenville, N. C., where 
he also earned his Master’s de- 
gi ee, 
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stages, auditoriums, and the ends of 
hallways may be utilized. 

Physical Education demonstra- 
tions at the end of the year are 
effective in building interest. Each 
class demonstrates for about seven 
minutes, performing different 
phases of the program accom- 
plished. No costumes or long hours 
of practice to interfere with school 
work are necessary. This is the best 
way for a parent to get an under- 
standing of the Physical Education 
Program. Students and teachers 
also benefit from the accomplish- 
ments. At the end of the school 
year, we have a Physical Fitness 
Meet in May. Four hundred and 
thirty student winners participated 
in the final county meet. The 
Physical Fitness Meet has been a 
motivating force for youngsters to 
improve their physical condition. 
In addition it gives the students a 
good picture of their physical con- 
dition and it shows teachers the ef- 
fectiveness of the Physical Educa- 
tion Program. 


Top Values 

An organized program will pro- 
vide outstanding opportunities for 
helping boys and girls learn to get 
along together and practice sports- 
manship in their day-to-day living. 
If an individual has been active 
throughout childhood and youth, 
maximum fitness is achieved earlier 
—and in adulthood, decline of fit- 
ness is postponed. Youngsters learn 
to make quick decisions and gain 
confidence in themselves. This 
helps teachers to understand their 
pupils. Youngsters only grow up 
once, it is our responsibility to see 
that they grow and mature prop- 
erly. 





Business Education Meet 


The Virginia Business Education As- 
sociation has its annual spring meeting 
in Roanoke at the Hotel Roanoke, 
March 25-27. Beginning with the 
executive board meeting on Friday, a 
general session and luncheon will be 
held on Saturday. 


Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, professor of 
Education at the University of Pitts- 


Dodge ball is a good active game for 
the winter, with a place for everyone. 
Amazing results happen when teach- 
ers plan with squad leaders and see 
that plans are carried out. In action 
here is Mrs. Davis’ class at Little 
Creek Elementary School. 
















Equipment is set aside until warm-up 

exercisscs are completed by Mrs. 

Sparling’s class at John B. Dey Ele- 
mentary School. 



















Exercising to music in the classroom, 

this group is ready for all types of 

weather. This class is taught by Mrs. 

‘Thompson at Kempsville Elementary 
School. 


burgh and recent recipient of the John 
Robert Gregg award, will be the guest 
speaker at the Saturday morning gen- 
eral meeting. 

R. E. Bass, director of Vocational 
Education for the State Department of 
Education, is the luncheon speaker. 
Mr. Bass has served as president of the 
American Vocational Asociation and 
he was also chosen as “Man of the 
Year” by the Southern Planter. 
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INDUCTION of new VEA Board Members is witnessed by the experienced 




















members. At the first meeting of the year, the new half of the Board of 
Directors was installed by retiring president Robert W. Allen. Shown in the 
center is Martha Anthony, new VEA president, who has just lighted the three 
candles representing the purposes of the Virginia Education Association. The 
officers installed, standing from left, are Vice-Presidents Howard Williams, 
District I; Alan Beamer, District H; Thomas McSwain, District G; DeWitt 
Miller, District P; A. P. Levicki, District O; President Anthony; Retiring 
President Allen; President Elect W. W. Robinson; Treasurer John Madden; 
Vice-Presidents Joseph Carico, District B; Clarence Major, District A; and 


Emma Gallimore, District M. 


New VEA Officers Inducted 


The new year brought new terms of 
office for the official family of the 
Virginia Education Association, as pro- 
vided by the amended constitution. 
For the first time, the first President- 
Elect became President of the VEA. 
Miss Martha Anthony was installed 
into this office, along with other of- 
ficers elected in 1959 whose terms be- 
gan January 1, 1960. 

Dr. Robert W. Allen, immediate 
past president, conducted the installa- 
tion at the opening session of the VEA 
Board of Directors meeting on Sunday 
evening, January 24, at the VEA head- 
quarters in Richmond. 

In addition to Miss Anthony as 
president, Woodrow W. Robinson was 
installed as president-elect, and John 
B. Madden as treasurer. 

New vice-presidents installed in- 
cluded Clarence E. Major, District A; 
Joseph V. Carico, District B; Thomas 
C. McSwain, District G; Alan L. 
Beamer, District H; Howard W. Wil- 
liams, District I; Emma Gallimore, 
District M; A. P. Levicki, District O; 
and DeWitt T. Miller, District P. 

Dr. Allen effectively conducted the 
following installation service in pre- 
senting responsibilities to the new of- 
ficers: 


Installation 


In your election to office, you repre- 
sent the majority selection of more 
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than 23,000 educators throughout Vir- 
ginia and in your respective districts. 
It is well that in this induction we 
consider the purposes and responsibili- 
ties of your office. 

Before you are three candles, each 
of which symbolizes one of the three 
purposes of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation as set forth in its charter. 
(The new president will light a candle 
as each of the three purposes is read.) 

1. To create a deep and abiding in- 
terest in the cause of education in the 
State of Virginia; 

2. To promote efficiency in class- 
room teaching and in the administra- 
tion of schools; 

3. To urge upon the electorate the 
importance of adequate support to all 
institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge in order that our govern- 
ment may have the sanctions of an 
enlightened public opinion. 

Let the symbolism of the lighted 
candles burn these purposes into your 
minds that they might motivate every 
thought and act for the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, casting their glow 
in the performance of the duties you 
now undertake for the VEA. 

To you, Martha Anthony, as the 
fifth “Madam President” in the nearly 
100 years’ history of our professional 
organization, I now pass on the mantle 
of the highest elective office in educa- 


tion in our Commonwealth. Your 


fellow teachers have bestowed upon 
you a position of great trust and re- 
sponsibility. Wherever you go you no 
longer represent only yourself, but you 
represent the VEA in your thoughts, 
your speech, and your action. May the 
responsibility and the guardianship of 
the honor and ideals of the teachers of 


_ Virginia challenge you to protect these 


ideals and prove to members of the 
Virginia Education Association that 
their confidence in you has been well 
placed. 


We, as members of this Association, 
have given you the responsibility of 
working with the Board of Directors, 
the teachers, and the Delegate Assem- 
bly in determining the policies of the 
Association and in executing the Pro- 
gram of Action adopted by the 1959 
Delegate Assembly. It is your respon- 
sibility to stimulate the work of dis- 
trict and local associations, as well as 
committees, departments and sections 
—to advance the cause of education 
in Virginia—in addition to other duties 
set forth in the constitution, reporting 
the operations and activities to the 
Association. In carrying out these ob- 
jectives, you will have the close co- 
operation of the Board, aided by the 
VEA headquarters staff. 


As President-Elect, Woodrow Robin- 
son, you are the second to hold this 
office, under the revised constitution, 
and you come to this position of train- 
ing with much experience on_ the 
Board. You will serve as an ex-officio 
member of all committees of the As- 
sociation. 


As Treasurer, John Madden sets a 
record, the first in memory from the 
Capital City to serve in this cffice. 
You shall have “custody of and be 
responsible for all moneys and securi- 
ties of the Association”, making such 
reports as required by the constitution. 


To the eight of you taking your 
place as Vice-Presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, having been elected district 
presidents, goes the obligation of co- 
operating with the President in or- 
ganizing and stimulating the affairs of 
the Association in your respective dis- 
tricts, and reporting the work of your 
various local associations as required. 
Progress can be made only in the close 
unity of this Board. You as Board 
members and district presidents have 
the responsibility to inform the local 
presidents and members of the VFA 
within your District of the issucs, 
work, policies, and activities of tv¢ 
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State Association. This may best be 
afiected by holding at least three meet- 
inzs of local presidents within your 
D strict each year. Likewise, in repre- 
senting your District, you are to bring 
their recommendations and problems 
to the Board for consideration. 

As members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, you all are to advance the teacher, 
the educator, the schools—so that stu- 
dents of this Commonwealth, from the 
kindergarten through the graduate 
schools of our colleges and universities, 
might have the best possible education, 
developing in each his full potential, 
growing in wisdom and character to 
better serve mankind. 

Will each of you signify your will- 
ingness to serve your profession as a 
leader during your term of office and 
accept the responsibilities of your re- 
spective office to the best of your 
ability? 

(The officers answer “We will.”) 


As the “Board of Directors shall 
have supervision and management of 
the affairs of the Association in con- 
formity with the general law and the 
Charter, Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Association”, I give to each of you 
a copy of this blue-print of your re- 
sponsibilities, and to the President I 
pass on this gavel—a symbol of your 
leadership. 

Let us bring our new officers into 
the circle of the “official family” by 
ALL Board members standing and 
joining hands while we look to the 
Master Teacher for guidance in a 
prayer of dedication. 


Our God and Father of us all, we 
would dedicate our lives, our talents, 
and our efforts for the well being of 


young people and the promotion of 
Thy Kingdom upon this earth. 

Endow us with wisdom, understand- 
ing, and patience as we accept the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. Help us to 
submit to Thy requirements, leaning 
upon Thee for guidance in all things. 
And may we do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with Thee. 

Keep us ever mindful of the respon- 
sibility that is ours as teachers of the 
youth of this Commonwealth, of the 
part that we have in helping to mold 
the thinking and the destiny of our 
State, and grant that we may give to 
our profession rich examples of our 
trusteeship. Help us to have open and 
thorough discussion of our common 
problems, and let there prevail on this 
Board a union of thought, a union of 
interest, a union of purpose, and a 
union of mutual respect. Grant that 
we may be reminded of Thee in our 
hours of weakness when our efforts are 
only feeble attempts to solve the many 
problems of the day. 

May we never be too busy to seek 
Thy will and Thy way. Guide and 
direct our every thought, word and 
deed that they may reflect Thy glory. 
Use us as instruments in Thy service, 
and help us to follow the precepts 
taught by the Master Teacher, in 


whose Name we pray. Amen 





Sight Teacher of Year 


Hallie Hootman, teacher of the 
sight conservation class at John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, received 
the award of Sight Conservation 
Teacher of the Year in Virginia from 
the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. 


Tomorrow’s “Dream” High School Today 


Close your eyes and listen. Clustered around a broad, flagstone courtyard are 
four low-slung, glass-and-brick study centers—each devoted to a separate area 
of study such as math, science, music, and art. In each adjoining building are 
classrooms split by movable partitions. All are equipped to receive outside radio 
anid TV broadcasts in addition to programs from the school’s own closed-circuit 
studio. Each building has a “resource room” complete with tapes, films, refer- 
ence books, and cubicles for research. There is an electronic language lab, ultra- 
modern demonstration gear for physics, chemistry and biology, and a workshop 


for gadgetry and engineering projects. 


leaded by a master teacher and administrator, “teaching teams” are staffed by 
specialists, interns and apprentice teachers. Classes will range from lecture courses 
fo: 125, seminars for 15, to individual tutors. 

such a high school may be a dream for some, but it’s a thumbnail description 
of Wayland, Massachusetts’ new two-and-a-quarter-million-dollar plant which 
g0-s into operation next fall; one of many unconventional schools that are 
boind to revolutionize learning in the sixties.—Air Letter, NEA 
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VEA President Martha Anthony 
lights candles at installation in top 
picture. 


Orientation of new VEA Board 
members is glimpsed in the two pic- 
tures above, working with files of 
materials. Preceding the Board of 
Directors meeting, new members 
were given a briefing on the opera- 
tion of the VEA. 


Up to their heads in paper work 
are shown (center picture) John 
Madden, treasurer; DeWitt Miller, 
District P; Thomas McSwain, Dis- 
trict G; Clarence Major, District A; 
and Dr. Robert W. Allen, retiring 
president. Bottom picture, from right, 
Alan Beamer, District H; Howard 
Williams, District I; Joseph Carico, 
District B; and A. P. Levicki, Dis- 
trict O. 
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CONFERENCE on the 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING of 


LITERATURE and COMPOSITION 


Natural Bridge 


April 22-23 


English will be emphasized at the 
fifth instructional conference spon- 
sored by the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, scheduled for April 22-23 at 
the Natural Bridge Hotel. Other con- 
ferences have covered Science Teach 
ing, Teacher Education, Education of 
the Academically Talented, and Mathe- 
matics instruction. 

The April 22-23 conference will be 
concerned with the Effective Teach- 
ing of Literature and Composition. 

Registration begins at 9:30 a.m. on 
Friday, with the opening session at 
11:00 a.m. in the auditorium of the 
Hotel Natural Bridge. Mrs. Mary 
Covncell, president of the Virginia 
Association of Teachers of English, 
will preside, and Dr. Robert F. 
Williams,, VEA executive secretary, 
will present the Scope of the Con- 
ference. 

Dr. John Ciardi, professor of Eng- 
lish at Rutgers University, and poetry 
editor for the Saturday Review of 
Literature, will serve as conference co- 
ordinator and bring the keynote address 
on “The Nature of Poetry.” Dr. 
Ciardi will also address the Friday din- 
ner session on “The Nature of Prose: 
Fiction and Exposition”, and bring the 
conference summary at its closing ses- 
sion on Saturday. 

Group meetings on Friday afternoon 
will discuss ““What are the most ef- 
fective approaches to the teaching of 
poetry at the various grade levels?”, 
and will discuss prose in the evening 
groups, using a similar topic, “What 
are the most effective approaches to 
the teaching of prose at the various 
grade levels?” 

“The Teacher’s Duty to Literature” 
will be discussed at the Saturday morn- 
ing group meetings. Following this, 
reports from the groups will be pre- 
sented by group chairmen in a panel 
discussion. The conference adjourns 
with luncheon on Saturday. 

Participants in this Conference on 
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the Effective Teaching of Literature 
and Composition will include repre- 
sentatives from public and private 
schools and colleges of Virginia, who 
have been recommended by the schools 
they represent. 

Among them will be elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers, to- 
gether with librarians, supervisors, di- 
rectors of instruction, superintendents, 
and school board members. Limited 
to approximately 200 participants, of 
those invited to attend, fourteen will 
serve as discussion group leaders and 
a like number as recorders. 


Conference arrangements have been 
made by Virginia E. Lewis, Director of 
Professional Services, VEA. 


Steering Committee 


With the purpose of the conference 
to improve the teaching of literature 
and composition in Virginia, the pro- 
gram has been planned by a steering 
committee headed by Dr. R. C. Simon- 
ini, chairman of the Department of 
English at Longwood College and a past 
president of the VEA English Section. 
Other members of the steering com- 
mittee include Mrs. Mary Councell, 
VATE president, of Fairfax County; 
Virginia Watts of Richmond, first 
president of the Elementary Language 
Arts Section, VEA; Gertrude Lewis, 
teacher of English at Culpeper 
High School; Mrs. Ruby Lee Norris, 
teacher of English at John Marshall 
High School, Richmond; A. A. Mac- 
Conochie, teacher of English at the 
Norfolk Academy; Dr. John Page 
Williams, administrator of Church 
Schools; Charles Smith, superintendent 
of Hopewell-Prince George County 
Schools; and Dorothy Herron, of Nor- 
folk, president of the VEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 


“Think on These Things” 


In a recent issue of the Saturday 
Review, Henry M. Wriston of Brown 
University, states: 

“The effort to summarize and com- 
press all knowledge in capsule form is 
futile. No person can be universally 
competent. Teachers, at best can only 
hope to stimulate that insatiable curi- 
osity which young children display, 
but, alas, older children have lost .. . 
Education can only launch—not com- 
plete—the learning process . . . Teach- 
ers should be chosen . . . not for their 
technical training . . . but for their 
capacity to impart the enthusiasm that 
inspires intellectual industry . . . The 
superior teacher inflames her pupils 
... which is very different from insist- 
ing upon merely a regurgitation of 
facts . . . When the superior teacher 
has succeeded in his or her task, some 
inner change has taken place to the 
person taught.” 


The old saw about leading horses to 
water but not being able to make them 
drink does not apply to pupils. Chil- 
dren are not horses. With wise and 
sensitive guidance many can be per- 
suaded that the water of learning is 
good for them. The very best teachers 
are always able to stimulate a healthy 
thirst. 

How many other opportunities does 
the good teacher capitalize on in pro- 
viding the vital spark to pupils? A 
kind word, a conference after class, a 
human interest story to the group, 4 
simple illustration now and then—all 
these and many more provide the 
teacher with opportunities to do more 
than “be neutral.” 

From Staff Memorandum’, 
W. R. Savage, Jr., 
Superintendent, 

Suffolk City Schools 
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Her Work Goes On— 


Teacher Bequeaths $59,000 Estate 


to Preventorium 





Mrs. Lillie P. Taylor 


Mrs. Lillie Clyde Pace Taylor, who 
taught in her native Albemarle Coun- 
ty, has left a legacy of $59,000 to the 
Virginia Education Association, In- 
corporated. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor hav- 
ing bequeathed their estate to the 
VEA, described in the will as Teachers 
Preventorium, University of Virginia 
Hospital, Charlottesville, Virginia, for 
cancer research. This fund will be 
known as the Lillie P. Taylor and John 
W. Taylor Fund, and will make pos- 
sible research in cancer at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Hospital, where the 
Teachers Preventorium is located. It 
is believed that Mrs. Taylor planned 
“to still be a part of some great work 
to be carried on after she had passed 
away.” 

Mrs. Taylor died February 27, 1958, 
followed by Mr. Taylor’s death on 
October 2, 1958. They are both buried 


at University of Virginia Hospital 


for Cancer Research 


in Charlottesville, Albemarle County. 

Having been born in Tall Wood in 
Albemarle County, Virginia, January 
15, 1890, Lillie Pace attended Alberene 
High School in this county, graduating 
May 6, 1907. She went to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Summer School that 
year and for a number of years later. 
She also attended the Normal School 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia. She taught 
school for one term in Nelson County 
and after another short teaching period 
elsewhere, she returned to Albemarle 
County where she taught at Alberene 
High School until about 1923. 

She was married to John William 
Taylor on November 7, 1914, and in 
the early 1920’s they moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Taylor then en- 
tered the Alexandria, Virginia schools 
where she taught until retirement. 
Later she became a counselor in the 
District of Columbia Child Day Care 
Centers, serving for several years. She 
also did substitute teaching in the 





District H Workshop 

Off to an informed start for the 
year, District H had a workshop on 
January 14 for officers and committee 
chairmen of local associations within 
the District. The workshop was held 
at Kenmore Junior High School in 
Ar ington from 4:00 to 8:15 p.m., 
Win a buffet supper served at six 


o’c ock in the school cafeteria. 
fter registration, the workshop got 
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under way at 4:30 with greetings from 
the VEA brought by T. Preston Tur- 
ner, assistant executive secretary, and 
from the NEA by John Lumley. Dis- 
trict President Alan L. Beamer gave 
instructions for the workshop. Group 
discussions on “School Public Rela- 
tions” were lead by Dee Preusch of the 
NEA and on the question, “Is Your 
Professionalism Showing?” by Mrs. 
Sylvia Brotman, NEA. 


District of Columbia Public Schools as 
long as her health permitted. 

“Miss Lillie” will long be remem- 
bered by her students throughout the 
country, and her full life was an in- 
spiration to the many lives she touched. 

Her influence will continue through 
the establishment of the Lillie P. Tay- 
lor and John W. Taylor Fund as it 
makes possible cancer research at the 
University of Virginia Hospital. 


Alberene High School in Albemarle 
County where Mrs. Taylor taught for 
a long period. In recent years this 
building was sold and torn down. The 
first Alberene High School from 
which Mrs. Taylor graduated was 
destroyed by fire, advises her niece, 
Mrs. Hilda A. McCloud of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Snow Changes Mathematics 


Conference to March 25-26 


Operation Snow that struck Vir- 
ginia shoves the Conference on the 
Teaching of Mathematics scheduled! 
for March 4-5 to March 25-26 at 
Natural Bridge. While the heavy snow 
throughout the State necessitates 
changing the dates, plans for the pro- 
gram and participants remain the same 
at Natural Bridge Hotel on March 25- 
26—with no blizzards predicted by the 
weatherman. By that time, Spring 
will have arrived—we hope! 
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President Martha Anthony has appointed the 
committees named below to work in the important 
areas designated for the advancement of VEA 
members in their professional service. 

One new committee has been added this year, 
Home for Retired Teachers Committee, making a 
total of 22 committees at work, involving 343 
people. These appointments represent one mem- 
ber for each 100 members or major fraction there- 
of in each local association, with every association 
within the 98 counties and 32 cities of Virginia 
having at least one member on a committee. 

Let these committees have your suggestions for 
the improvement of education and the profession 
in the Old Dominion. 

























































Citizenship Committee 


MIGNONNE GRIGGS, Roanoke County, Chairman 
R. L. AUSTIN, Middlesex County 

GENE BARHAM, Richmond City 

FRANKLIN A. CAIN, JR., State Department of Education 
MRS. FRANCES CARTER, Chesterfield County 
SAM COFFEY, Fairfax County 

Mrs. HELEN COLE, Hampton 

SAMUEL COX, Smyth County 

MRS. RUTH CREEKMERE, Norfolk County 
KENNETH DOBSON, Pulaski County 
VIRGINIA FINKS, Madison County 

Mrs. H. C. FLEENAR, Washington County 
JOHN W. GORDON, Surry County 

CHARLES HILEMAN, Bath County 

ALICE S. HOWARD, Floyd County 

Mrs. MARY LEATH, Greensville County 

BYRD LONG, Louisa County 

MRS. GRETCHEN MILLER, Henrico County 
JAMES MOREHEAD, Bland County 

E. RALPH NEWTON, Norfolk City 

CORA LEE PHILPOTT, Tazewell County 

MRS. LOIS RETTIE, Arlington County 
ESTHER SPROUSE, Covington 

MRS. RUTH WADE, Highland County 

MrS. MARIE WILSON, Isle of Wight County 


Credentials Committee 


Mrs. ELMIRA MAURICE, Richmond, Chairman 
OWEN BAIRD, Henrico County 

JOHN CLARKE, Richmond 

W. W. GORDON, Chesterfield County 

MRS. HELEN PHILLIPS, Richmond 

CHARLES SHERMAN, Richmond 

MRS. EDITH STAPLES, Richmond 

Louis A. WRIGHT, Hanover County 


Educational Policies Committee 


Dr. H. I. WILLETT, Richmond City, Chairman 
STRODE BROCKMAN, Wythe County 

Mrs. MARY COFFMAN, Norfolk County 

Dr. JAMES COLE, University of Virginia 

Mrs. CASSIE GARDNER, Carroll County 
ALONZO HAGA, Mecklenburg County 

Mrs. JANE HERN, Staunton 

RUTH HUNT, Franklin County 

THOMAS HURLBURT, Albemarle County 

Dr. DABNEY LANCASTER, Bath County 
WILLIAM PARRISH, Fairfax County 

RAY REID, Arlington County 

FRANK ROBINETTE, Scott County 

BRENT SANDIDGE, Rappahannock County 

Dr. EDGAR F. SHANNON, JR., University of Virginia 
MRS. MADGE WINSLOW, Norfolk City 
MELTON WRIGHT, Frederick County 
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President Anthony Appé 


Executive Committee 


*DR. ROBERT W. ALLEN, Portsmouth 
*MARTHA A. ANTHONY, Martinsville 
*EMMA GALLIMORE 

* JOHN B. MADDEN 

* JACKSON E. REASOR 

*W. W. ROBINSON 


Home for Retired Teachers Committee 


EDWIN W. CHITTUM, Norfolk County, Chairman 
ARTHUR CHAPMAN, JR., State Department of Education 
RUFUS COSTEN, Henrico County 

FRANK W. COX, Princess Anne County 

JACK R. GARRETT, Augusta County 

LAURA JETT, Fairfax County 

LEWIS F. MORRIS, Nansemond County 

H. M. PAINTER, Botetourt County 

JAMES RACEY, Shenandoah County 

MRS. FORREST SMITH, Roanoke County 

MRS. CORA STITT, Powhatan County 

Mrs. MARY THRASHER, Rockingham County 
Mrs. LENA WILLIAMS, Hanover County 


Insurance Committee 


JACK RENICK, Russell County, Chairman 
MARGARET BLOOM, Loudoun County 
JOEL S. CLINGENPEEL, Nottoway County 
HENRY DERBY, Accomack County 

CECIL W. Doss, Franklin County 

J. L. FRANCIS, Caroline County 

DR. CLAUDE R. GRAHAM, State Department of Education 
HUGH B. JACKSON, Campbell County 

E. L. LAMBERTH, Norfolk City 

MRS. BEATRICE LEWIS, Lancaster-Northumberland Counties 
Dr. THOMAS LITTLE, Richmond 

H. A. MCKANN, Henrico County 

PAUL MILLER, Roanoke City 

Dr. R. O. NELSON, Newport News 
NANCY OVERSTREET, Bedford County 
DAVID L. PARRISH, Goochland County 
ERNEST R. RAINES, Buchanan County 
HOWARD RICHARDSON, Fairfax County 
Mrs. MARY Ross, Culpeper County 

JOHN SYKES, Norfolk County 

Dr. JAMES TYLER, Arlington County 

B. T. WATKINS, Southampton County 
ALDEN WHITMORE, Rockbridge County 
GEORGE WILSON, Montgomery County 


Instruction Committee 


M. L. CARPER, Martinsville, Chairman 

LUCIAN ADAMS, Richmond 

CECIL BELCHER, Bristol 

NORMAN DODL, Prince William County 

HAROLD FORD, Fairfax County 

Mrs. PAULINE GORHAM, Alexandria 

WINNIE HASH, Galax 

SPOTTSWOOD HUNNICUTT, Williamsburg-James City County 
Dr. JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, Arlington County 

MRS. MARGARET JONES, Shenandoah County 

RUTH JORDAN, Hampton 

CHARLES KING, Quantico 

Dr. ROBERT C. KRUG, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Dr. ROSALINE EDWARDS, Falls Church 

ROBERT MARKS, Henrico County 

Dr. EDWARD OVERTON, University of Richmond 
MrS. ELIZABETH OWEN, Mecklenburg County 

Dr. E. W. RUSHTON, Roanoke City 

Dr. HENRY SUBLETT, Madison College 

C. W. WOODROOP, Bedford County 


Journal Committee 


MRS. WILLIAM R. JOBE, Amherst County, Chairman 
ELIZABETH ANTHONY, Roanoke City 
M. H. BELL, Harrisonburg 
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MARY G. BOLEN, Culpeper County 

Mrs. SARAH BOWEN, Tazewell County 

FRANK BROWN, Alexandria 

). B. M, CARTER, Nelson County 

\VIACON FEARS, Lunenburg County 

[. T. HAMILTON, State Department of Education 
LYNDELLE HUME, H. Minor Davis Training School 
Mrs. ARDATH JONES, Norfolk City 

E, CAMERON MILLER, Rockingham County 

| EONARD J. MUSE, Richmond-Westmoreland Counties 
MARY PITSENBARGER, Augusta County 

MRS. FLORENCE PROVANCE, Fairfax County 

JOHN RICHMOND, Martinsville 

SAM ROBINSON, Giles County 

MRS. DOROTHY SHOTWELL, Orange County 

Mrs. MARIESUE S. SMITH, Prince William County 
AUDREY SNODGRASS, Fairfax County 

CHARLES WALLACE, Albemarle County 

MARION W. WARD, JR., Danville 


Legislative Committee 


CHARLES W. SMITH, Hopewell-Prince George County, Chair- 
man 


**DR. ROBERT W. ALLEN, Portsmouth 


MARTHA A. ANTHONY, Martinsville 


*STUART BEVILLE, Prince William County 
*J. LEONARD MAUCK, Smyth County 


*s 


J. WINSTON MILAM, Lynchburg 
WILLIAM R. SAVAGE, JR., Suffolk 


Local Arrangements Committee 


JOSEPH M. LOCKE, Richmond, General Chairman 

MRS. FRANCES WIMER, Richmond, Co-Chairman 

MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM F. LONG, Richmond, Delegate 
Dinners 

Mrs. ELEANOR FARLEY, Richmond, Flowers 

ELEANOR L. DOUTHAT, Richmond, Miller & Rhoads Tea 

MRS. CORALEASE B. JENNINGS, Richmond, NEA Breakfast 

ANGELO SETIEN, Richmond, President’s Reception 

MRS. ELIZABETH LACY JONES, Richmond, VEA Open House 

CoL. O. H. LINCK, Richmond, Mosque 


Local Associations Committee 


DAVID P. KITE, Page County, Chairman 
J. J. BOOKER, Norfolk County 
MRS. THELMA BROWN BURNETTE, Roanoke City 
MRS. MILDRED COCHRANE, Alexandria 
PAUL COLLINS, Scott County 
MRS. ELIZABETH CRADDOCK, Pittsylvania County 
MRS. GEORGE CRUMPLER, Washington County 
B. T. DOYLE, Henrico County 
MRS. MARGARET EVERETT, Norfolk County 
SUE EYLER, Arlington County 
MRS. ELIZABETH HENRY, Charlotte County 
DONALD HOBACK, Tazewell County 
1, L. JOHNSON, Waynesboro 
MRS. SYLVIA LASSITER, Roanoke County 
MRS. EVELYN MAGARTY, Fairfax County 
ROBERT MAIDMENT, Newport News 
STACY MATHERLY, Dickenson County 
HUBERT MONGER, Augusta County 
!. B. PATTON, State Department of Education 
IRS. SHIRLEY SAYLES, South Norfolk 
/AMES SLUSSER, Rockbridge County 
\AYMOND SNEAD, King William-King and Queen Counties 
VIRS. MADELINE THOMAS, Appomattox County 
V. G. TUCKER, Chesterfield County 
JOROTHY VARGO, Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
ARS. CAROLYN WALKER, Northampton County 
{ARRY WHITE, Portsmouth 


Necrology Committee 
VRS. LOUISE APPERSON, Newport News, Chairman 
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Personnel Policies Committee 


Lucy NORVILLE, Alexandria, Chairman 

R. E. BASS, State Department of Education 
CLAUDE DEHAVEN, Prince William County 
Mrs. LOULA DUNCAN, Danville 

RUBY DUNKUM, Fairfax County 

ANNE FITZGERALD, Henrico County 
RUFUS FUGATE, Lee County 

DOROTHY GIBBONEY, Roanoke City 

B. H. HANCOCK, Spotsylvania County 
JOHN W. JORDAN, Richmond City 

Dr. J. J. KELLY, JR., Wise County 

JAMES MAGOULAS, Petersburg 

GEORGE MCINTOSH, Newport News 

W. F. MITCHELL, JR., Craig County 
FRANCIS MONTGOMERY, Arlington County 
W. W. PILAND, Portsmouth 

MRS. BERTHA ROSCHY, Hampton 

J. D. SMITH, Charles City-New Kent Counties 
LILLIAN WAHAB, Norfolk City 

MRS. MILDRED WILSON, Princess Anne County 
T. R. WITTEN, Brunswick County 

MRS. ELIZABETH WOOD, Norfolk County 


Professional Standards and Teacher Education 
Committee 


Dr. J. ALEX RORER, University of Virginia, Chairman 
C. F. ADAMS, Clifton Forge 

KUHN BARNETT, State Department of Education 

DR. EARL Bocas, Longwood College 

DR. WARREN BOWMAN, Bridgewater College 
ARTHUR DAY, JR., Fairfax County 

F. §. DEVAULT, Carroll County 

HELEN DUFF, Radford College 

JOHN FOLLETT, Fauquier County 

Dr. HOWARD HOLLAND, College of William and Mary 
Mrs. NADINE HOLT, Fairfax County 

MRS. PAUL HOOK, Mary Washington College 

JOHN D. MEADE, Petersburg 

HUGH MORGAN, Russell County 

Dr. GEORGE OLIVER, Richmond Professional Institute 
MRS. JANE PALMER, Loudoun County 

Dr. R. J. POINDEXTER, Madison College 

Mrs. NELL POSTON, Henry County 

B. T. QUILLEN, Buchanan County 

Dr. HARRY SANDERS, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BEN SHUE, Alexandria 

MRS. LOUISE TAYLOR, Roanoke County 

A. R. TONELSON, Norfolk City 

J. L. WALTHALL, Tazewell County 

MRs. ELVA WARREN, Dinwiddie County 

DR. WOODROW WILKERSON, State Department of Education 
MRs. G. G. WILSON, JR., Radford 

FRED WYGAL, State Department of Education 


Preventorium Committee 


H. H. WALKER, Charlottesville, Chairman 
ELTON A. BONNER, Fairfax County 
JOHN HUEGEL, Danville 

Mrs. SIBYL JENNINGS, Wythe County 
WILBUR PENCE, Rockingham County 
Mrs. OBRA SIMPSON, Buchanan County 
GLADYS YATES, Suffolk 


Public Relations Committee 


Mrs. KATE EADIE, Fairfax County, Chairman 
ROBERT BALLAGH, Hampton City 

JANE BLACKWELL, Halifax County 

Mrs. CLARA BOAZ, Patrick County 

HOWARD BOVEE, Arlington County 

LEE BOYCE, Clarke County 

Mrs. BILLIE DEBORD, Bristol 

MARY D. JOHNSON, Norfolk County 

F. W. KLING, Buena Vista 

JACOB LOWE, Washington County 
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SHIRLEY MCCORMICK, Giles County 
MRS. KATHERINE MEADE, Charlottesville 
Dr. J. E. OGLESBY, State Department of Education 
PAUL SKEEN, Dickenson County 

C. M. SMITH, Alleghany County 

KATE THOMAS, Fairfax County 
CHARLES E. TILSON, Pulaski County 

T. T. TURNER, Norfolk County 

JAMES L. VIA, Gloucester County 
VIRGINIA WILEY, Lynchburg 

T. C. WILLIAMS, Alexandria 


Registration Committee 


BEN F. SAUNDERS, JR., Richmond, Chairman 
MONTELLE BOISSEAU, Henrico County 
MARGARET BOTTOM, Richmond 

LOUISE BRAMM, Richmond 

Mrs. MARY CARTER, Richmond 

JAMES E. DANIERO, Richmond 

ANN DAVIS, Richmond 

EDWARD F. DEFORD, JR., Richmond 
ELIZABETH DURHAM, Richmond 

Mrs. MARY ELLEN GARBER, Richmond 
ELMER GISH, Richmond 

HELEN GRAVES, Richmond 

Mrs. MARGARETTE HANCOCK, Chesterfield County 
AUDREY HAWTHORNE, Richmond 

Mrs. MARY S. JONES, Richmond 

Mrs. LINDA LEWIS, Richmond 

Mrs. CORA MIDGETTE, Richmond 
ERNEST MOONEY, Richmond 

NANCY RAWLES, Richmond 

CLAYTON H. RECKENBOUGH, Richmond 
MRS. PAULINE SMITH Hanover County 
HELEN SPIVEY, Richmond 

DOROTHY SUTTON, Richmond 

Mrs. OPAL VAN SCHREEVEN, Richmond 


Resolutions Committee 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, Wise County, Chairman 
W. E. CAMPBELL, Norfolk City 

T. BENTON GAYLE, King George County 

R. L. LAcy, Halifax County 

GEORGE POPE, Fairfax County 

S. G. STEWART, Augusta County 


Retirement Committee 


E. ARMSTRONG SMITH, Cumberland-Prince Edward Counties, 


Chairman 
G. L. BALDWIN, Buckingham County 
MRS. VIVIEN BARR. Amelia County 
PAUL BELAIR, Arlington County 
R. E. BRANN, Lancaster-Northumberland Counties 
Mrs. EDWIN CHARLES, Princess Anne County 
EMMA ELMORE, Fairfax County 
H. DENIS HOOVER, Frederick County 
MRS. CORALEASE JENNINGS, Richmond 
MRS. VIOLET JOHNSON, Grayson County 
WILLIAM MAYES, JR., Sussex County 
Mrs. ELIZABETH MCCORMICK, Pittsylvania County 
Mrs. DAISY MILLER, Roanoke City 
O. M. MORRIS, Wise County 
GARLAND R. QUARLES, Winchester 
MRS. VIRGINIA RIVES, Warren County 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD, State Department of Education 
MRS. JOSEPH SMIDDY, Norton 
Mrs. LEO SMITH, Montgomery County 


PAUL SMITH, Norfolk City 

MRS. GARLAND STEVENS, Essex County 
ELEANOR TALLEY, Fluvanna County 
ALFRED THOMSON, Campbell County 

MrS. ELIZABETH THORBURN. Fredericksburg 
MARGARET WILLIAMS, Lynchburg 


Salary Committee 


MRS. FRANCES WIMER, Richmond City, Chairman 
J. R. BREEDEN, Greene County 

ARTHUR FISHER, Accomack County 

ROY FRY, Fairfax County 

MRS. REBA HASH, Roanoke City 
RAYMOND HAYES, JR., Arlington County 
JAMES HENDERSON, Colonial Heights City 
PAUL HOOK, Fredericksburg City 
CHARLES JENNINGS, Roanoke County 
FRANKLIN JONES, Henry County 

Mrs. L. C. NEEDLY, Pittsylvania County 
JOHN NEELY, Smyth County 

MRS. EMILY PARKS, Princess Anne County 
CHARLES PERDUE, Norfolk City 

Mrs. MARY TABACK, Newport News 
FRED THOMPSON, Chesterfield County 
MRS. MARION TRUSCH, Mathews County 


School Savings Committee 


DR. EDWARD ALVEY, Mary Washington College, Chairman 
PAUL HOUNCHELL, Culpeper County 

MRS. PATTY JACKSON, Amelia County 

FLOYD JENKINS, State Department of Education 

L. H. MCCUE, Lynchburg 

MAUDE MAHONEY, Covington 

CLARENCE E. MAJOR, Middlesex County 

W. A. SCARBOROUGH, Dinwiddie County 

M. P. STRICKLER, Princess Anne County 


Committee of Trustees 


* JOSEPH E. HEALY, Chesterfield County 
*C, ALTON LINDSAY, Hampton 

* JOHN RICHMOND, Lee County 

*ELSIE STOSSEL, Richmond City 

*ELMER TARRALL, Princess Anne County 


Board of Directors 


MARTHA A. ANTHONY, Martinsville, President 
W. W. ROBINSON, Woodstock, President-Elect 
JOHN B. MADDEN, Richmond, Treasurer 
DR. ROBERT W. ALLEN, Portsmouth, Retiring President 
JOSEPH B. VAN PELT, Bristol, State NEA Director 
Vice-Presidents 
CLARENCE E. MAJOR, Middlesex County, District A 
JOSEPH V. CARICO, Hampton, District B 
ELSIE STOSSEL, Richmond, District C 
W. H. SEAWELL, Brunswick County, District D 
JACKSON E. REASOR, Pittsylvania County, District E 
WILLIAM N. LEE, Bedford County, District F 
THOMAS C. MCSWAIN, Staunton, District G 
ALAN L. BEAMER, Alexandria, District H 
HOWARD W. WILLIAMS, Smyth County, District / 
W. L. KIRBY, JR., Nelson County, District J 
LEWIS N. DALTON, Tazewell County, District K 
ELMER TARRALL, Virginia Beach, District L 
EMMA GALLIMORE, Pulaski County. District M 
MRS. ELIZA F. COCHRAN, Fauquier County, District N 
A. P. LEVICKI, Norton, District O 
DEWITT T. MILLER, Roanoke, District P 


Hopewell Honors Woodlawn Presbyterian Church. Education Association, and the Prince 
Senator Gray and Superintendent C. W. Smith intro- George Education Association. 
Delegate Leadbetter duced special guests from the City Guest speaker for the Loyalty Din- 


Council, including Mayor and Mrs. ner was Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 


Senator Garland Gray and Delegate = Marvin Neal, Vice Mayor and Mrs. 
Paris Irby Leadbetter were honored by = James W. Enochs, and City Manager 
the Legislative Committee of the [Leyin D. James; School Board mem- 


executive secretary, who spoke on tie 
situation of education in Virginia. 


Hopewell Education Association at a bers and clerks, State Department of The attractive program cover, -. 
banquet in Hopewell on January 8. Education, State Chamber of Com- red cut-out maps, compared Virgin. 

Mrs. Helen Thrift, president of the merce, Hopewell Chamber of Com- with other Southern States in Ability 
Hopewell Education Association, pre- merce, Hopewell Manufacturers Asso- to Support Cost, Minimum Salaries 
sided and the invocation was given by _ ciation, Hopewell College, eight civic with Bachelor’s Degree, and the State s 


Dr. Richard E. Coulter, pastor of clubs, PTA’s of four schools, Virginia Share of Cost. 
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Vote for President Elect 


of the Virginia Education Association 


The recently revised constitution of the Virginia Education Association 
provides for the annual election of a President-Elect, effective this year. 


Accordingly, the VEA Nominating Committee met on December 4, 1959, 
anc placed in nomination for this office J. L. Johnson, principal of Waynesboro 
Hich School, and Dr. James W. Tyler, principal of Kenmore Junior High 
School, Arlington. 

In keeping with the recent constitutional revision that “The Nominating 
Committee shall also determine by lot the order of candidates’ names on the 
ballot”, the name of J. L. Johnson was first drawn from the hat, continuing 
the practice of alphabetical order on the ballot for this year. No additional 
nominations were received from local associations prior to February 1. 

The term as President-Elect will begin January 1, 1961, and the successful 
candidate will become President of the VEA for 1962. 


Balloting will be on a date or dates set by each local association between 
May 1 and 10. 

The name of the candidate receiving the highest number of votes from the 
State at large will be submitted to the annual Delegate Assembly for con- 
firmation of election, and a tabulation of votes by each local association pub- 
lished in the December issue of the Virginia Journal of Education. 

As the constitution further provides that all nominations shall be published 
in the March issue of the Journal, biographical sketches, approved by each 


nominee, follow: 


Jacob L. Johnson, principal of 
Waynesboro High School, has been as- 
sociated with the public schools of 
Virginia since 1937. He attended 
high school in Albemarle County and 
graduated from Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege. He began teaching in Alleghany 
County where he served as a high 
school teacher, coordinator of the 
Diversified Occupations Program and 
elementary principal in the county and 
the city of Covington until 1942, 
when he entered the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve Midshipman’s School at Colum- 
bia University. He later served as a 
deck officer and gunnery officer in the 
South Pacific until his discharge with 
the rank of Lieutenant, Senior Grade, 
in February, 1946. 

He returned to Covington and was 
principal of the Jeter Junior High 
and Elementary School until 1951, 
when he became principal of North- 
ampton High School. He has been 
principal of Waynesboro High School 
since 1953, 

{r. Johnson has a Master of Arts 
De»ree in Education from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He is a member of 
the Phi Delta Kappa honorary fra- 
ternity. 


o 


le is president of the Waynesboro 
Ed ication Association; chairman of 
Di crict §, Group II of the Virginia 
Hi -h School League and newly-elected 
ch irman of the Valley District of 
Group IB Virginia High School 
Le gue. He is immediate past presi- 
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dent of District G Secondary School 
Principals and is a past president of 
the Alleghany County Education As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Johnson is a past president of 
the Waynesboro Rotary Club and is 
currently serving as secretary of the 
club. He took an active part in the 
organization of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church in Waynesboro and was 
superintendent of the Sunday School 
for three years. He is now an elder 
and a teacher of a junior high age 
Sunday School class. 

He is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Waynesboro YMCA; 
a member of the Troop Committee of 
Boy Scout Troop #7 in Waynesboro, 
and a member of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Waynesboro Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Johnson is married to the former 
Jean Upshur of the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia; they have two children, Jean, 
age 13 and Lee, age 8. 


James W. Tyler, principal of 
Kenmore Junior High School, Arling- 
ton County, is completing his eighth 
year of service in Virginia Schools. The 
fact that he has held a leadership po- 
sition in educational organizations at 
the local and state levels for the same 
number of years is indicative of Dr. 
Tyler’s belief in the importance of 
professional organizations. 

He has held the office of president of 
the Arlington Education Association 
and District H, VEA, and is a life 








Jacob L. Johnson 


Dr. James W. Tyler 


member of the National Education As- 
sociation. As a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors, he has established 
a reputation as one who offers sound 
leadership in seeking solutions to dif- 
ficult problems. His work on the 
Board has also provided him with an 
opportunity to know and understand 
the problems of his fellow educators 
throughout Virginia. 

Dr. Tyler attended college in Ala- 
bama and received his MA and EDD 
from George Peabody College in Ten- 
nessee. His professional experience has 
been as an elementary and secondary 
teacher and as principal in the public 
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Arkansas, and 








schools of Alabama, 
Virginia. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and 
other educational organizations. He is 
also a member of Kiwanis International 
and at the present time is serving as 
president of the National Schoolmas- 
ter’s Kiwanis Club. Active in his 
church, service, and professional or- 
ganizations, Dr. Tyler feels that one 
of his most successful contributions to 
the profession has been his work in 
establishing a teacher scholarship com- 
mittee in his community. 

The work of the Arlington County 
Scholarship Fund for Teachers, Inc. 
and its many contributions to the 
teachers of Arlington County was 
described by Dr. Tyler in the VEA 
Journal in February, 1958. 

Dr. Tyler’s wife, the former Florette 
Holt, is also a teachers’ college grad- 
uate. The Tylers have two children, 
James Russell, age sixteen and Mary 


Elizabeth, age ten. 


The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 


COLLFG, Ste 


TION & 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) © MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-18 for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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SECOND RPI HEAD. Dr. George J. Oliver (right) was installed as 
the second provost of Richmond Professional Institute of the College of William 
and Mary at Richmond on December 9, 1959. He succeeds Dr. H. H. Hibbs, 
shown with him at the installation, who headed the school since its beginning 
42 years ago. 

Discussing the future of Richmond Professional Institute, Dr. Oliver said in 
an address following his installation, that the institution will continue to play 
its present role—that of a professional school designed to provide a type of edu- 
cation not available elsewhere in the State’s system of higher education. He 
added that changes would be made when they are necessary. The new provost 
predicted that the present day and evening enrollment of more than 4,300 stu- 
dents could be expected to reach 6,000 during the next decade, and that financial 
support must keep pace with enrollments. 

Dr. Oliver formerly headed the education department at the College of William 
and Mary in Williamsburg, and served as coordinator of branch activities for 
the college and director of extension services. He has been a high school principal, 
school superintendent, and a staff member of the State Department of Education. 

Dr. J. Earl Moreland, president of the Randolph-Macon College at Ashland, 
made the installation address. 


Dr. Hibbs Retires as First Provost 

In retiring as the first provost of Richmond Professional Institute, Dr. Henry 
H. Hibbs has guided the phenomenal growth of this institute. He came to 
Virginia from New York in 1917 to head a school that did not exist and has 
seen it grow from 31 full time students in its opening year to more than 4300 
day and evening students now, from one room to more than 30 buildings in 
its downtown campus, with representatives in its student body from far away 
as Alaska. The 72-year-old retiring provost said, ““When I first came, I was the 
only teacher. There’s nothing done at RPI that I didn’t used to do. All my /ife 
I’ve been retiring from another job with the school and bringing in an expert 
to do it. Consequently, I’m ready now to give it all up.” Among many honors 
heaped on the retiring first provost, for his 42 years of service, the new class- 
room building on Shafer Street has been dedicated as Hibbs Hall. He was pre- 
sented with a silver tea service from the RPI faculty and staff. Dr. Hibbs a!so 
received the 1959 citizenship award of the Richmond lodge of B’nai B’rith ‘in 
recognition of his capable efforts on behalf of good citizenship in the Richmond 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
 EVANSTON/ILLINOIS 





soe 


. TEACHERS "KNOW" 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 
GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 
@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 
@ STABILITY AND. PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


»eethey know: 


MORE THAN 3,000 SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP PLANS AVAILABLE. IF YOURS DOES NOT, ASK YOUR AS- 
SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
LOCAL OFFICE FOR INFORMATION. 








503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE” 














WOMAN'S COLLEGE of U.N.C. 
1960 SUMMER SESSION 


FIRST SESSION: JUNE 6 TO JULY 15 
POST SESSION: JULY 18 TO JULY 29 


Workshops and Institutes: 

P.T.A. Workshop 

Parent Education Workshop 

Institute for String Instruments 

Kindergarten Teachers Institute 

Science Institute 

Workshop for Supervisors of Student 
Teachers 

Physical Education Workshops in Dance 
and Sports 


Special Features: 
Expanded Music Program—Voice, 


Piney Lake, four miles from Greensboro, provides Instrumental, Conducting 


boating, swimming and picnic facilities. Also Home Economics—Full Grad. Program 
on-campus golf, tennis, swimming, dancing and English—French—History—Art 
bowling. Chemistry—Biology—Sociology, etc. 


Business Education—Economics 
Education—Graduate and Undergraduate 


Address inquiries to: Dr. Kenneth E. Howe, Director, Summer Sessions 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
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MARCH, 1960 
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HIGHLIGHTS—ABILITY AND EFFORT STUDY 
1958-1959 


ee ee ee 
St See 


1950 1956 
True Values True Values 
OR $ 18,499 $ 25,621 
ee 10,102 17,489 
etnies RO Si 12 ,674 19 ,980 


9 Range in wealth per city child (1956 True Values): 


NN Wo ac 5. o's etree ete Sis eens ort wip 6 les $ 54,284 


ee ee oP eee ae ee oe 12,953 
3. Range in wealth per county child (1956 True Values): 

OE ET ER LEER eo ee $ 42 ,291 

TS EON EEE eT eee 7,192 
4 Range in wealth per city child (1950 True Values): 

Virginia Beach....... PO CR ne See EY $ 55,787 

IU Cs oc is: so va ois sens Steiens ents 8,975 


aR RE ln ae ee 


NE IEE ee Pe Tee 


5. Range in wealth per county child (1950 True Values): 
Se a Pr ere $ 33 , 534 
ga WO is ower 3,549 


6. The effort among cities for 1958-1959 as based on 1956 True Values ranged from 
South Norfolk $1.04 to Virginia Beach $0.40. 


to Carroll 37¢ and Culpeper 37¢. 


7. The effort among counties based on 1956 True Values ranged from Fairfax 84¢ 


8 In contrast, the effort among cities in 1958-1959 as based on 1950 True Values 
ranged from Falls Church $1.51 to Virginia Beach $0.39. 


9, In counties the range was from Fairfax $2.71 to Warren $0.50 (1950 True Values). 


10. Effort based on 1956 True Values: 
SG en de bck vied oocwwe a 69¢ 
eee eee ’ ... Ol¢ 
ood ode 3 Ks seis 3 ys 64¢ 

ll. Effort based on 1950 True Values: 
fear . ... 96¢ 
a eee 
ee ee 

12. The assessment ratio (Real estate only) is: 

1950 1956 

NS Boho EERE TE haters wie ap, a 5, aba 42.8 45.9 
ES ES 5 oe ae ek ee eee eee 22.0 22 .¢ 
Average . 30.0 31.5 


Foreign Language 


Learning 

(Continued from page 17) 
of our imaginary foreign language 
annals, albeit a small one, is de- 
voted to those Greats who failed 
or felt an aversion to the acquisi- 
tion, forced or voluntary, of a 
foreign tongue. However, we note 
one common characteristic of all 
the Greats of this section while 
struggling with the tongue-twist- 
ing, palate-warping phenomenon 
called language — each recognized 
his shortcomings and was able to 
deine the trouble spot accurately. 
None just simply gave up, but each 
anilyzed his failure before ulti- 
metely deciding to drop the subject. 
This is decidedly a different atti- 
tule when we consider the large 
nunber of students who drop out 
of our foreign language courses on 
hi h school and college level with- 
ou: ever giving their failure a part- 
in; thought. 


fo: MARCH, 1960 


Enrico Caruso was not only a 
great operatic cobalt bomb, but 
also an excellent linguist. French, 
Italian, Spanish, English — he 
knew and sang them all. But NOT 
in German. On one occasion he 
even refused the Kaiser’s command 
performance in Berlin. When 
asked the reason, he told some of 
the members of the press gathered 
around him during a concert inter- 
mission that he preferred to sing in 
Italian because of the preponder- 
ance of vowel sounds and relative 
paucity of consonants. (The con- 
sonant-vowel ratio is an interesting 
measurement with which profes- 
sional linguists concern themselves 
in a specialized field called Com- 
parative Linguistics. Such a ratio 
is also of consideration in the speech 
development of the child, with an 
increase in the number of con- 
sonants, as the neonatal earthling 
progresses in age.) But back to 
Caruso! He realized that in addi- 
tion to the frequency of conso- 


nants, the crisp pronunciation of 
the German language prevented the 
proper phrasing of his golden- 
throated songs, and thereby robbed 
his voice of its brilliancy. 

Despite Caruso’s attitude, 
though, the recently renewed inter- 
est in science has given German a 
high-geared impetus in our high 
school and college classrooms, and 
some students even show preference 
toward learning German because it 
is void of some of the difficult-to- 
make nasal sounds which are fre- 
quently found in French, Portu- 
guese and people with a head cold. 
German has also marched into some 
isolated classrooms of elementary 
schools heralded by joyous shouts 
of “‘Gesundheit’’ and songs like 
‘“Haenschen klein .. .”’ 

In conclusion, what then are 
some of the outstanding character- 
istics of the methods and ap- 
proaches employed by great men 
with regard to foreign language 
learning? 

The most prominent feature ap- 
pears to be ingenuity of approach. 
A Schliemann hires a beggar to 
listen to his faltering beginnings! 
A Hemingway reads the daily pa- 
pers twice! A Freud tries to per- 
sonify a dog named Cipion to 
master conversation, the bugbear 
of foreign language learning. Were 
these men gifted, ingenious, tal- 
ented people? Yes and no! They, 
too, could not dispense with the 
basic tools such as memory train 
ing, the time element, and repeti- 
tious effort, to name just a few in- 
gredients that go into the ordinary 
person’s language pie. But what 
they all offered in abundance and 
eventually succeeded in mastering, 
were the two golden core elements 
of learning: Motivation—call it 
enthusiasm, elation, plain interest, 
or what not—and a uniqueness of 
approach — call it nonconformity, 
giftedness, or lopsided beatnikism. 
But they all had it, plenty of it 
too! Let’s throw away, then, the 
outdated methods or clamerous 
panacean ‘‘ten-easy-lessons-no 
money-down’”’ approaches and try 
to retrace the bolder steps of great 
men of the past and present in an 
attempt to free our language learn- 
ing methods of the obsessive-com- 
pulsive elements rooted in tradi- 
tions stemming from ancient Greek 
and Roman linguist’s grammars. 
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Brunswick Education 


(Continued from page 15) 


and the United States were faced 
with their worst financial disaster 
during the great depression of the 
thirties, which was followed im- 
mediately by their greatest conflict 
demanding all out mobilization 
during World War II. These events 
occurred at a time when population 
increases and public demands for 
educational services were accelerat- 
ing at a rapid rate, resulting in a 
twenty-year back log of construc- 





tion and needed services in the pub- 
lic school system. As Poe says 
—'‘disaster followed unmerciful 
disaster’. 

We may safely say that from 
1929-40 no county in Virginia 
was financially able to provide pub- 
lic services in accordance with need. 
From 1940-50 the people in Bruns- 
wick County—and all of America 
—gave their all—their efforts, their 
hopes, their resources, their prayers 
and even their lives in the struggle 
against tyranny and totalitarian- 
ism. First things come first—and 
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Pupils’ Texts 
Practice Books 


36 Chatham Road 





FOR SUCCESS 
IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 


Grades 2-8 


Ferris 


Outstanding Features 


\/ Flexible Organization to meet 
classroom needs 


\/ Abundance of oral and written practice 
~ \/ English Handbooks—Grades 3-8 
\/ Teachers’ Editions—Grades 2-8 


A Complete Program 


Teachers’ Editions 
Answer Books 


Independent Chapter Tests 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
George Peek 
Richard Marsland 


LAIDLAW iby 


e Keener 


BROTHERS 


Summit, New Jersey 











rightly so. Before citizens could 
recover from the bludgeoning of 
twenty years of adversity and vicis- 
situdes they were beset with not 
only solving old problems but 
seeking solutions to new ones cre- 
ated by further population in- 
creases, demands for expanded sery- 
ices and idealistic demands not yet 
incubated in the minds of most 
men. 


The boards of control, other 
county officers and civic leaders in 
Brunswick County have made great 
progress during the post-depres- 
sion, post-war period in meeting 
these problems, keeping quite 
naturally and rightly within the 
metes and bounds of what the 
public will accept and is willine 
to pay for. Briefly, I may cite the 
following progress in public edu- 
cation, which is only part of the 
progress made in total county serv- 
ices: 

1. The construction of two 
modern high school buildings 
second to none and better than 
most in this entire area of the 
State. 

2. Construction of one mcdern 
elementary school building in 
South Brunswick consolidating the 
remaining small white schools 
south of Highway 58. 

3. A transfer from a contract 
operation to public ownership of 
the school bus fleet resulting both 
in economy and expanded services 
to pupils. 

4. A large increase in the total 
number of buses operating. 

5. The salaries of teachers have 
more than doubled in this period 
and, although low in comparison 
to salaries offered in more wealthy 
areas at the current time, have, | 
think, improved the personnel 
problem by offering incentive to 
those teachers who have been em- 
ployed here through the years and 
in attracting more capable teachers 
when vacancies occur. 


6. There are other accomplish- 
ments such as the improvement in 
maintenance delivery service to ‘he 
schools, and the supervision and 
planning of instruction that I could 
discuss in detail but will not cue 
to the brevity of this presentation. 


From the foregoing we may cc n- 
clude two things: (1) Brunsw.ck 


| County has made all possible prog- 
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ress in the past ten years and (2) 
such progress could only be made 
by a school board, a board of super- 
visors and a citizenry that believe 
in and are willing to invest in a 
sysiem Of public education accep- 
table to the people of the county 
as a Whole. At the present time 
your school board has the follow- 
ing projects underway: 

|. The construction of a school 
bus garage at a cost of approxi- 
mately $20,000.00 to improve the 
efficiency of its transportation fleet. 

2. Completion of final plans for 
a 22-room elementary building, 
modern in every detail to provide 
facilities for all Negro children 
south of Highway 58. 

3. A study of all transportation 
routes in the county with the ob- 
jective of providing quicker and 
more efficient service. 

4. A study of population cen- 
ters north of Highway 58 for lo- 
cation of possible new facilities at 
such time as finances may become 
available after completion of the 
South Brunswick Project. 

5. Expansion and improvement 
of maintenance services, 

These projects are not the wishes 


of ‘“‘Sunshine Patriots and Summer 
Soldiers.’’ They are the actual plans 
and projects of a group of public 
spirited and dedicated men trying 
to the limit of their resources and 
abilities to provide sorely needed 
services. 

Now, if I may, I should like to 
inject a personal reference. What- 
ever accomplishment I may make 
in life and whatever peace of mind 
I may enjoy, I lay at the altar of 
public free schools and tax-sup- 
ported systems of higher education 
in Virginia. I have managed to 
complete high school and am en- 
rolled at the present time in my 


seventh year of college work, three | 


of these years having been com- 
pleted since marriage and financed 


on a pay as you go and/or pay as | 


you can plan. Nowhere in the 
world could this have been done 
except in these United States. So 
let no man question my loyalty, 
my love or my dedication to the 
cause of public education and tax 
supported colleges in Virginia. As 
Samuel said when he laid his stone 
between Gilgal and Shen and called 
the name of it Ebenezer—‘‘Herein 
hath the Lord helped us.”’ 








Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


a 

ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


NEED 
Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 


Norfolk JU 3-1048 


Joht G. Kolbe, ine 


EAST MAIN STREET 








CONCENTRATED | 
PRACTICAL 

PREPARATION | 
FOR BUSINESS | 
AND INDUSTRY 


FREE PLACEMENT 
SERVICE TO | 
GRADUATES AND 
EMPLOYERS | 


DAY AND NIGHT 
SERVICES THE 
YEAR AROUND 
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EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Private enterprise in business education 
dedicated to preparing and up-grading 
men and women for business and industry. 


COLLEGE OF HAMPTON ROADS, Hampton 


A. V. Calhoon, President 


NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Roanoke 
Murray K. Coulter, President 


NORFOLK COLLEGE, Norfolk 


Founded 
(1941) 


(1886) 


(1927) 


W. Preston Saunders, President 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE, Lynchburg 


Harry G. Green, President 


SMITHDEAL-MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE, Richmond 


Virgil E. Jernigan, President 


VIRGINIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Roanoke 


A. R. Kennett, President 


(1929) 


(1867) 


(1933) 


* Member of National Association and Council of Business Schools 


This announcement presented through contributions of the members listed. 


Virginia Council of Business Schools 


WRITE DIRECT TO THE MEMBER SCHOOL FOR INFORMATION 
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these lively newcomers to Macmillan’s Unit Reader family? These warm A ey » y 


friends, who spring to life in the exciting stories and captivating illustrations, 7G is ~<a ea ny Z 
invite your pupils to read independently, confidently, and successfully. a NOX 


Based on the total vocabulary of the basal texts for each grade level, each of 
these new Unit Readers offers a challenging, individualized free-reading program. 
Now the Unit Readers extend to the intermediate level with engrossing fiction 
and non-fiction stories. With these thirteen new books, you now have a total of 
51 Unit Readers to enrich your basal program and to build a stimulating class- 
room library. 


Your Macmillan representative The Macmillan 
in Virginia is: 


RUSSELL B. Hay vis 
7707 Rock Creek Road Company Se: 
Richmond 29, Virginia 60 Fifth Avenve, New York 11, N.Y. scl 
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George Peahody College for Teachers 


Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 13 - July 16 


of 
SUMMER 
PROGRAMS _.. Worksuops short intensive courses 


Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned doorway of Tennessee’s vast recreaticnal and 

campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s Great Lakes of 

nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- the Scuth, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 

ing experience of summer study at the very South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 
Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 





FULL SUMMER SESSION—June 13-August 19 


LATE SUMMER TERM —July 18-August 19 
INTERSESSION —August 22-September 2 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“4 southern school with national and international recognition.” 
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State Department of Education Appointments 


A. Gordon Brooks became Super- 
visor of Secondary Education for the 
State Department of Education this 
school year, effective August 16, 1959. 
He was formerly superintedent of 
Botetourt County Schools. Mr. Brooks 
began his professional career as a 
teacher and dean at Ferrum Junior 
College. He then went to West Point 
High School as teacher and athletic 
coach. Following this he was district 
supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for the State Department of Edu- 





A. Gordon Brooks 





Shelton T. Belsches 
for MARCH, 1960 





cation. Subsequently, he held principal- 
ships at Chuckatuck High School in 
Nansemond County, Brookville High 
School in Campbell County, and Jef- 
ferson High School, Roanoke. A na- 
tive of Mathews County, Mr. Brooks 
graduated from Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Portsmouth. He has a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Ran- 
dolph-Macon College and a Master of 
Education degree from the University 
of Virginia. He served in the United 
States Navy during 1941-45. 


Shelton T. Belsches comes to a 
new post authorized by the State Board 
of Education in its recent general re- 
organization. He is the first to super- 
vise the instruction of foreign lan- 
guages, effective July 16, 1959. He 
had been principal of Prince George 
High School in his native county since 
1957. A graduate of Carson High 
School, Prince George County, Mr. 
Belsches has a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from the University of Richmond and 
a Master of Arts degree in Spanish 
from Middlebury College. He has been 
a high school teacher of English and 
Spanish in Dinwiddie County, instruc- 
tor of Spanish at Dartmouth College, 


Franklin A. Cain, Jr. 


technical writer and instructor at Fort 
Lee, and principal of Wakefield High 
School. He served in the U. S. Army 
Air force during 1942-45. 


Franklin A. Cain, Jr. is the first 
to be appointed to the State super- 
visory post of History, Government 
and Geography. He became Assistant 
Supervisor of Secondary Education— 
History, Government and Geography 





Frances H. Gee 
































Cardboard Cut-Out Letters 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, 
Signs, Displays, etc. Available in nine popular 
sizes, nine standard colors and also the un- 
colored letters. Write for samples, brochure 
and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion: 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. $., N.Y. 16 











GUADALAJARA 
| SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, art, 
tolklore, geography, history, language & lit- 
erature courses. Tuition, board & room, $240. 
Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 


CiVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS!! 
“A Civil War Centennial col ectors .tem” 
Complete Authentic issues of The New \ ork 
Times published during the Civil War. 
Each $1.50; 4 for $5.00. 


RICHARD W. SPELLMAN 
1153 Slst Street—North Bergen, N. J. 

















“This one book helped me 


solve my classroom’s 
reading problems!” 





TEACHER’S 
GUIDE for 
REMEDIAL ly 
READING 


by William Kottmeyer 
Assistant Superintendent of Instruction 
St. Louis Public Schools 


oe | eee 
price (includes postage) 







A child with reading difficulties is a distressing problem. You, as a teacher, want to 


help but you don’t always know where to start. That is where TEACHER’S GUIDE 
FOR REMEDIAL READING can help you help your children. Learn to recognize 
the causes of reading difficulties! Learn what to do about them! Practical tests. 
examinations, and teaching procedures are fully covered and liberally illustrated. 


The book contains a bibliography of interesting books for remedial readers . . . 
professional books and teaching aids . . . plus specific details for organization and 
operation of remedial reading classes and clinics. (Even the forms you can use are 
illustrated!) TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR REMEDIAL READING is a must for 


every teacher. Use the coupon below . . . Order your copy now! 


YOUR VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE 
JULIAN A. KEAN e 8502 Rivermont Drive 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1154 RECO AVENUE * ST. LOUIS 26, MO. 


Yes, send me ~ copies of TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR REMEDIAL READING 


at $3.14 each. If | am not entirely satisfied | may return it within 10 days 
and all charges will be cancelled. 


Name. eee I 


School 


Address 
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| 
VA-60 


City 








at the beginning of this school year, 
July 1, 1959. He fills one of the new 
positions growing out of the recent 
reorganization of the State Department 
of Education to improve instruc: ion 
in general education fields. Mr. Cain 
was formerly chairman of the Dep.rt- 
ment of History at John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, where he gradua‘ed, 
A native of Richmond, he attended the 
University of Richmond and received 
his Bachelor of Science degree from 
Richmond Professional Institute. He 
has a Master of Education degree from 
the University of Virginia. Mr. Cain 
has taught history at Highland Springs 
High School in Henrico County, 
Thomas Dale High School in Chester- 
eld County, and John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, where he was made 
chairman of the History Department 
in 1958. During 1954-55 he was his- 
torian for the National Park Service. 


Frances H. Gee has advanced to 
Assistant Supervisor of Teacher Edu- 
cation, having served the State Depart- 
ment of Education for a number of 
years. Prior to her new appointment on 
July 15, 1959, she was Certification 
Analyst in the Division of Teacher 
Education. A native of Richmond, 
Miss Gee holds a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Westhampton College of the 
University of Richmond and is ccm- 
pleting her Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


John W. Myers, Jr. became As- 
sistant Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture at the beginning of this school 
year. Since 1953 he had been head 
vocational agriculture teacher at Hali- 
fax County High School. His 24 years 
of teaching has included McGaheys- 
ville High School in Rockingham 
County and Turbeville High School in 
Halifax County. Mr. Myers was reared 
on a farm in Rockingham County and 
graduated from Linville-Edom High 
School. He received a BA degree from 
Bridgewater College and has done 
graduate work in agricultural educa- 
tion at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
He has served as vice-president of the 
Virginia Vocational Association and 
president of the South Boston Rotary 
Club, and he is active in other civic 
and professional organizations. 


Betty Jean Winford assumed h'r 
new position as Assistant Supervisor «f 
Special Education on November 1. She 
had been elementary supervisor ‘0 
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Charlotte County since 1958. Miss 
Winford began her career as a class- 
room teacher in Roanoke County. Sub- 
sequently, she taught mentally retarded 
children in Carlsbad, New Mexico, and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. She has also 
supervised a program for mentally re- 
tarded children in Helena, Montana. 
A native of Salem, Virginia, she holds 
a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Roanoke College and a Master of Arts 
degree from Columbia University. She 
has done additional graduate study at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
and at the University of Virginia. 


Other State Department 
Appointments 


Mrs. Virginia Sutton Cashion 
returns to the State Department of 
Education as Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, where she 
served in a similar capacity during 
1952-56. Her new appointment was 
effective September 1, 1959. During 
the past three years, Mrs. Cashion has 
resided in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where she taught the second grade and 
traveled extensively. In Virginia, she 
has had teaching experience in Wash- 
ington, Tazewell, and Grayson coun- 
ties, and Waynesboro. She has also 
as elementary supervisor in 
Wythe and Tazewell counties and 
Bristol. A native of Abingdon, Mrs. 
Cashion holds BA and MA degrees and 
has done additional graduate work at 
the University of Maryland. 


served 


Merle Davis has again become 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
having returned to the State Depart- 
ment of Education on August 16, 
1959. She held this position from 
1945 until 1952, when she became as- 
sociate professor of education at the 
College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg. Miss Davis has served 
as a classroom teacher in Charlotte and 
Tazewell counties and as principal of 
the Pamplin combined high and ele- 
mentary school in Appomattox Coun- 
ty. She has also been elementary super- 
vis r in Greensville and Henrico coun- 
ties A native of Pamplin, she attended 
the Appomattox County schools. Miss 
Da is holds the Bachelor of Science de- 
gre from Longwood College and the 
Ma ter of Arts degree from the College 
of William and Mary. She has also 
do: considerable work toward the 
do: toral degree. 
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Tell Time Quizmo 
Number Quizmo 
Music Quizmo 
Phonetic Quizmo . 


we have them all and 
many other Educational 
Aids. See our catalog, 
and Mr. Cecil Wright. 





KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 


1001 CASSATT RD., BERWYN, PAOLI, PA. 
Virginia Representative: CECIL S. WRIGHT, 4212 W. Grace Street, R'chmond 21, Va. 

















| TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligations, of course. 














Name Address 

School Are you (or spouse) a member of Virginia 
Education Association? Yes [] No [J 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes OO NoD 
Male under age 25? Yes [] No [J 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes No) 

Your Age 

Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to 
and from work? Yes [] No (J 








Married? Yes [] No[] Involved in serious accident 
last five years? Yes [) No 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model Trade Name Model 
Deluxe, Special, etc. 
No. of Cyl. Type of Body Cost 








Purchase date Motor No. 








Month and Year 


Factory (or serial) No. Present Insurance Expires 





UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 


First Semi- 
annual 
prem. 

LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Damage, 15/30/5, 
25/50/5, 30/100/5, or 50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars)_---_--_- 
MEDICAL SERVICES — $500, $1000, or $2000 per person 
COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass 
EMIS ittitenniniatrninntrinnnncimemmes vaittint iitbdainactivalanee 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — Up to $10.00 each use___- 
COLLISION AND UPSET — $50 or $100 deductible________- 
Total $ 





Sponsored by your Virginia Education Association 


116 S. THIRD STREET 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Today’s curriculum 
is more demanding 
than ever before! 


1. Its content is expanded. 




















2. Its standards are varied and 
exacting. 


All-new 






















Metropolitan 
VAVG MIAN AINA ad ARS 


for Grades 1-9 





meet today’s challenge 


1. in content.—They offer unmatched coverage of 
today’s curriculum including work-study skills 
and science and social studies content. 


2. in standards.—The norms, based on over 500,000 
pupils in 49 states, represent the most up-to- 
date picture of pupil achievement. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
G. C. Bailey, Virginia Representative 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 



































» VANDERBILT 


: ® 1960 Summer Session 


June 6-July 13; July 14-August 20 


Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most 
classrooms. 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the departments of 
Art, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, History, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Romance Languages, 


Sociology, and Speech & Drama. 
Graduate courses in most departments. 


For 1960 bulletin, write to, Emmett B. Fields, Director of Summer 
Session, 225 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Ten- 
nessee. 




















VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATIO ! 


Franklin D. Kizer has becone 
Supervisor of Science. This appoint- 
ment, effective October 1, 1959, was 
established through a reclassification of 
the position he previously held of .s- 
sistant supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion—Science. Before Mr. Kizer be- 
came a member of the staff of the St.te 
Department of Education in 1956, he 
was a science teacher and supervisor in 
Norfolk County. In 1958 he was ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of Second- 
ary Education-Science, the first State 
supervisory position with emphasis on 
Science instruction. Mr. Kizer has a 
Bachelor of Arts degree and a Master 
of Arts degree with a major in science 
education from East Carolina College. 


Mrs. Isabell P. Rucker became 
Supervisor of Mathematics, effective 
October 1, 1959, having come to the 
State Department of Education in 
1958 as assistant supervisor of Secon- 
dary Education-Mathematics, and this 
position reclassified. Mrs. Rucker 
formerly taught Mathematics in the 
Louisa County High School. She holds 
the Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
and the Master of Arts degree with a 
major in mathematics education from 
the University of Virginia. 


Harry L. Smith was appointed to 
the newly created position of Informa- 
tion Director last June, serving as a 
special staff assistant to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
His appointment climaxed a study of 
the Department needs and organiza- 
tional planning, and will make possible 
better coordination of information 
services to the public and to the local 
school divisions. The first to fill this 
position, Mr. Smith was formerly di- 
rector of public information for the 
State Highway Department. He has 
had newspaper experience with the 
Newsport News Times Herald, the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, and with 
the Richmond Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press. In 1950 he became direc- 
tor of press relations and statistics (or 
the Virginia ABC Board, and joined 
the State Highway Department in 
1952 as director of public informa- 
tion. Mr. Smith was born in Staunton 
and graduated from Washington and 
Lee University. 


Erie J. Wilkerson moves to tie 
post of Certification Analyst, having 
served on the staff of the Division «f 
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Teacher Education for several years. 


Before this she was a classroom teacher 
in several counties. A native of Essex 
County, Miss Wilkerson has a Bachelor 
of Science degree from Radford Col- 
lege. 

Jennings B. Springer has been 
named Rehabilitation Director for the 
recently established rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the Virginia Heart Associa- 
tion. He came to this new post on 
April 1 from the State Department of 
Education where he was a district 
supervisor in Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. A native of Buckingham 
County, Mr. Springer graduated from 
Hampden-Sydney College, magna cum 
laude, with an AB degree and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Richmond and the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute. He has been a high 
school teacher and during 1947-48 he 
was assistant professor of English at 
RPI. The next year he went with the 
State Department of Education. 


Named to Southern Council 
Fred O. Wygal, director of the 
Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification for the State Department 
of Education, was named a director of 
the Southern Council of Teacher Edu- 
cation at the recent annual meeting of 
this group in Louisville, Kentucky. 


To Set the Record Straight 

The Department of Special Educa- 
tion secured Dr. Frances V. Henry as 
guest speaker for the joint luncheon 
with the Guidance Section held during 
the 1959 VEA Convention. The 
luncheon this year was arranged by 
the Department of Special Education 
of which Mrs. Lothaine B. Price of 
Charlottesville is president. As the 
message delivered by Dr. Henry at this 
luncheon concerns all teachers, ““Guid- 
ance in Special Education”, a conden- 
sation of Dr. Henry’s address was pub- 
lished as the lead article in the January 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. The accompanying blurb in- 
advertently stated that Dr. Henry 
spoke at the joint luncheon of the 
Department of Visiting Teachers and 
Guidance Section, whereas it should 
have said the Department of Spe- 
cia! Eduecation—which secured this 
outstanding speaker. 

We glady make this correction— 
and gladly share the timely message of 
Dr. Frances V. Henry, guest speaker 
secured by the VEA Department of 
Special Education. 
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FIRST & MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


@EMELR FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 



























The most interesting roads in France 
—are the Railroad. 


The rest of picturesque France is only 
hours away from Paris. In addition t 
crack trains which set a standard i 
_ speed, comfort and punctuality, di 
rect connections with railroad me 
coaches and fast “avtorails” e 
you to explore the splendor 
igeteemerrsditen of 










ticket good for 





323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 : , W., Montreal, P. Q. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. V-2 
Please send me: Name. aetictgiabhieaas 
( Wlustrated booklet “FRANCE” Address____ 


() Information on “ EURAILPASS” City State. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


proudly announces 





A Complete Revision of 





MeKee’s Language for Meaning Series 
widely used elementary language series in 
Virginia and in the nation. 





A Teacher-made Revision 


recommendations of Virginia teachers are 
reflected in the NEW 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


grades 3-7 (1959-60) 
by 
McKee - - - Harrison - - - McCowan 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
3130 Piedmont Road, N.E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 


William P. Jones, Jr. 
Virginia Representative 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


: Nation-Wide 
We have constantly many good positions to be filled. We can help well 
qualified teachers who are presently unemployed or who are seeking ad- 
vancement. No registration fee. 
NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 


Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 








THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative 
Eastern States, New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 18th Year Write for registration form 


Positions— 




















SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 


Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 

SUSAN F. GUESS 


C. D. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 

















cancies Today —$4000-$6500 


ADAMS we Maryland — Virginia — New York 


TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. * Member NATA 











TEACHERS 
Specialists and College Professors 
For Professional advancement and/or Relo- 


540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA personal service, 


EDUCATORS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
1026 N.W. 22 St. Phone FR 6-7498 
Gainesville, Florida 








cation. Enroll Now! A dignified, confidential, 
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FOR ALL 
YOUR 
CRAFT — 
NEEDS 













SELECT FROM 


ir 3 MAJOR 
CRAFTS 


* Elementary to advanced projects 











| * Quality materials at the lowest of 
| prices 
| * Group packs, quantity discounts 


* Teaching aids, instructive craft 
publications, movies on loan 
| NATIONWIDE STORE 
LOCATIONS FOR 
PROMPT SERVICE 
WRITE FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG 


AMERICAN 


BHANDICRAFTS CO. 


ADVERTISING DEPT., BOX 1643-STM 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


” “The Lustre that Lingers” 







































The lustrous 
non-scuff FLOOR WAX 
that outlasts them all 


















































For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 


Doige service man. WwesTPoat, conmmecTicut 


























In Memoriam 


Their works live on in the lives 
of others 





Veda E. Hockman, Shenandoah 
County. Following a prolonged illness, 
Miss Hockman died on December 10, 
1959. She had been a teacher of the 
second grade at Strasburg Elementary 
School since 1943. A resolution by the 
school faculty pays tribute to “her 
courage and cheerful disposition”, 
throughout her long suffering, and her 
service to the school, church, and civic 
groups. 


Charles Raymond Justice, Giles 
County. Mr. Justice died January 20, 
1960, having served the teaching pro- 
fession for nearly half a century. He 
had been a teacher, principal and 
superintendent in West Virginia. Since 
his retirement, he taught in Virginia 
at Narrows High School, Giles County. 


Mrs. Mattie Downing Kincan- 
non, Louisa County. At the time of 
her death, January 6, 1960, Mrs. Kin- 
cannon, of Mineral, was principal and 
seventh grade teacher at Buckner 
Elementary School in Louisa County. 
She had previously served as Home 
Demonstration agent in Buckingham 
County, and taught in Hanover Coun- 
ty and three other Louisa County 
schools. Active in church and civic 
groups, a tribute by the Louisa County 
Ec acation Association says she will live 
in memory “as one of indomitable 
coirage and complete unselfishness.” 





pin nye ayers for 
iti public school teachers... 
be*ter position find teachers for public 
school vacancies. Write us 
* about yourself and give us 
new the situation and location 
location you desire. Free enrollment. 
* Organized 1937 
HA VORTH TEACHERS AGENCY-High Point, N.C. 





Placements in N. ©., S. C., Va., Ga. 
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House-racing 
is old fashioned 


and dangerous 


Frankly, it’s old-hat to race from kitchen to 
front hall to answer the phone. 
It’s hard on the disposition . . . interrupts 
work . . . and is dangerous if there are slippery 
floors and scatter rugs en route. It’s smarter, 
safer to have handy extension phones. 
(An extension costs less than 5¢ a day, too!) 


Our business office loves to make houses 
safer. Call today. Before you can say 
“old fashioned,”’ you can have your we 


extensions installed. 


Ask about color phones— 
9 up-to-the-minute shades. 





THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 








FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


— 200 FOR " see 
LATEX Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too, 

| Almost & feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢e each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW 
for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


FREE Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-88, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 


SEEKING A POSITION? 


Nation wide, reliable service; school and college 
placements jn teaching and in administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum. Mgr. 
616 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N.A.T.A, (Ket. 1925) 

















TEACHERS & SPECIALISTS BUREAU 
Boulder, Colorado 
A friendly, well liked agency in touch with 
school official throughout the entire Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast areas. 
Attractive salaries, finest positions. 
Register today 
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S 
HANDWRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


Teacher’s Manual & NOBLE, 
Noble’s HANDWRITING MADE EASY------$2.50 ° 
\ rate completing this course may apply for a Publishers, Inc. 


Certificate of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING DEMONS 15e 
By Prof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND 
ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MAN- 
UALS and many other correlated handwriting aids 

and Teacher Helps available. 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils’ papers 
with rubber stamps. 





COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices and further 
information sent upon request to School Principals. 
iddress Dept. } 


Virginia Rep. 
Anne Hopkins, Rocky Mount, Va. 
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Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “te VIRGINIA 

























Regional Leaders Meetings 


Leaders in local associations, officers 
and committee chairmen, will get to- 
gether in regional meetings to discuss 
and become informed on the work of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
President Martha Anthony and VFA 
staff members will direct each of these 
regional meetings. 

A new time schedule has been set in 
some instances for these conferences 
to avoid meeting on school days, with 
luncheon or dinner provided by the 
VEA according to the schedule. 

Local presidents will advise their 
leaders concerning the place of meet- 
ing and sharing of rides for those at- 
tending their regional meeting, sched- 
uled as follows: 


March 

18—Abingdon 10:00-1:00 P.M. 
19—Roanoke 10:00-1:00 P.M. 
23—Richmond 4:30-9:00 P.M. 
31—Portsmouth 4:30-9:00 P.M. 
April 


1—The Plains 4:30-9:00 P.M. 
2—Charlottesville 10:00-1:00 P.M. 
7—South Boston 4:30-9:00 P.M. 


Alpha Delta Kappa 
Meets at Hotel Chamberlin 


Alpha Delta Kappa will have its 
spring state-wide meeting on April 2 
at the Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort. 

Registration begins at 9:00 a.m., 
with the meeting called to order at 
9:30 a.m. by the State president, Mrs. 
Coralease B. Jennings of Richmond. 

The program will include a chapter 
installation and a fellowship hour to 
welcome new members. Committee 
meetings are also scheduled and at the 
twelve o’clock general session reports 
will be heard and new officers elected. 

Installation of these officers will 
feature the one o’clock luncheon, clos- 
ing the meeting. 


Dr. Burton Speaks at 
University of Virginia 
English Conference 


Dr. Dwight L. Burton, professor of 
English Education at Florida State 
University and editor of the English 
Journal, will make two addresses for 
the tenth annual University of Vir- 
ginia Conference of Teachers of Eng- 
lish on March 26. Dr. Burton speaks in 
the morning on “Vitalizing Literature 
in Our Schools”, and in the afternoon 
on “Putting a Punch into Poetry.” 
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THE ROW-PETERSON 


BASIC SCHOOL STUDIES SERIES 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 


AUTHORS—Thelma K. Reese, Dorothea W. Partch, Thomas J. Durrell 


Basic Social Studies Discussion Pictures 


A group of 24 big pictures (22¥2” x 30’) in color illustrate situations common to 
5- to 7-year-olds, motivating pupils to supply their own text in discussions. The pic- 
tures, with a hanger for mounting, are packaged in a storage tube. 


Basic Social Studies 2 


This hard-bound text for Grade 2 presents phases of community life that are familiar 
to children, in order to develop attitudes that lead to democratic action. 


Basic Social Studies 3 


The story of Food, Clothing, and Shelter are presented in the hard-bound text for 
Grade 3. It is designed to teach an understanding of where these things come from, 
how they are produced, and how they are transported. 





Sequential map development program throughout the series 
Complete Teacher's Editions for each grade 


ROW ,PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Elmsford, New York 














all 


Remember, America... 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
— Thomas Jefferson— 


In the historic land served by Virginia Electric and 
Power Company, this warning is not easy to forget. 
On every hand, contrasted with the landmarks of this 
progressive, growing area, are the monuments to 
America’s unending fight for freedom. 

But freedom cannot be preserved in stone or 
defended by monuments. Freedom must exist in the 
heart of the individual. It must be championed by 
the living. 

The freedom to build .. . to create... to grow as 
free individuals in a free nation is our priceless heritage 
from the past. Its cost is our eternal vigilance. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 





Ramparts of the Continental Army, Yorktown, Va. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 













































Hetp Us Achiewe Success 








WRITER! 














EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful * ‘Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 91 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 

(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 








Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. =| 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 

Please send me free and without obligation: 
0 Letest “Vocations and Education” poster 
( “Leaders in Achievement” poster 

Your Name 

Name of Schoo! .... 
School Address .... 
City and State 
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TEPS Regional 


Conference 


The Virginia Education Association 
was represented by 30 educators and 
one lay person at the TEPS Regional 
Conference, which was held at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. 
C. on January 8-9. This meeting was 
one of seven such conferences spon- 
sored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education 
Association in different areas of the 
United States during the month of 
January which featured a detailed dis- 
cussion of the nine major outcomes 
of the 1959 Kansas Conference. 


The groups dealt with the following 
topics: 1. Cooperative approach to 
the planning of the teacher education 
curriculum. 2. Importance of early 
identification of prospective teachers 
and selective admission to the teacher 
education program. 3. Proportion of 
general education courses as well as 
types of general education courses that 
should be included in a four-year 
teacher education program. 4. Amount 
of academic specialization that should 
be required of all teachers. 5. Amount 
and content of professional education 
that should be required of all pros- 
pective teachers. 6. Question of the 
adequacy of a four-year basic educa- 
tion program for teachers versus a 
five-year program. 7. Flexibility of 
8. Needs 
for improvement of college instruc- 
tion. 9. Problems of accreditation of 
teacher education programs and teach- 
er certification. 


teacher education programs. 


As representatives of the Virginia 
Education Association, the following 
participated in the conference: Dr. 
Edward Alvey, Jr. of Mary Washing- 
ton College, VEA President Martha 
Anthony of Martinsville, Stuart M. 
Beville of Prince William County, Dr. 
Earl R. Boggs of Longwood College, 
J. Lester Brubater of Eastern Men- 
nonite College, Dr. O. Kenneth Camp- 
bell of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Ralph W. Cherry ofthe 
University of Virginia, E. W. Chittum 
of Norfolk County, Macon F. Fears 
of Lunenburg County, Alfonzo B. 
Haga of Mecklenburg County, W. D. 
Havens of Arlington, Paul G. Hook 
of Fredericksburg, Maury A. Hubbard 
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HELPING ’ 
YOU TO ENJOY ; 


Cc 
BETTER SECURITY. ie 
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Educators “uvine security’ 
provides money when you're disabled . 
by sickness or accident—protects your , 
savings for long-planned dreams. I 
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With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs.’ 


YOU PROTECT your dependents : 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired, 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions... 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 





Write for FREE > 
FOLDER about | 
Educators I~ 
Group plans. Ane 
E Study the facts. 7 
4. U. Stanley  Nocbligation. = //™ 
State Mor. Ria 
Richmond 





P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 


[] Please mail your free folder abovt 1 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without ob!'- 1 
gation. 

C) | want to join the Educators Group ; 
my school. Tell me how to apply. 














eT Ln ee ee a | 
Address | 
City DOO. casisatinhint= | 
School 
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of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Archer Jones of Clinch Valley 
College, Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 
of Longwocd College, Virginia E. 
Lewis who is VEA director of Profes- 
sional Services, Dr. G. Tyler Miller of 
Madison College, Dr. L. G. Moffatt of 
the University of Virginia, Dr. Maurice 
Nichols of Alexandria, Dorothy I. 
Pratt of Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Dr. Harry W. Sanders of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Dr. Gor- 
don Silas of Roanoke College, Elmer 
Tarrall of Virginia Beach, Dr. M. 
Weldon Thompson of Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Charles J. Walsh of Arlington, 
Dr. Fred Wampler of Bridgewater Col- 
lege, Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson of 
the State Department of Education, 
Dr. John Page Williams who is execu- 
tive vice-president of the Church 
Schools of Virginia, Mrs. Nannie Mae 
Williams of the State Department of 
Education, Fred O. Wygal of the State 
Department of Education, and R. 
Robert Young of Radford College. 
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JAPANESE risa pamerive 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. 


Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 


It’s string, water colors and paper. 


Show your students the enjoy- 


able new art of string painting. 


Its appeal is to any grade-school 
age. It is sure to intrigue and 


stimulate young imaginations. 


With only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 
sign is a delightful surprise; every 
pattern is new and exciting—the 
paint-soaked strings having fallen 
into their own pattern on paper. 


Use tempera or powdered water 
colors. Make a few trial tests to 


find best paint consistency. 








Wrigley's 


Healthful : 


Enjoy the little lift 


a suggest 10% 


Wwe hope proves h elpful 





To get seasonal designs, try 
light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
subtle monochromatic, light tints. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


fo 


Drop onto a fold 
of paper astring ! 
dipped in paint. , 


Fold paper over. 
Press down and 
pull out string. 





I 

i] 

1 

I 

i 

' Try one color. 
Then, different 

§ colored:strings, 


delicious, satisfying! 







you get from the 


lively, long-lasting flavor of delicious 


Gum. And, remember 


that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 
relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 























Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 





GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, churchg 

groups, womens clubs, 
ete., interested in 
earning 45. cents 
profit on each $1 
sale of attractive Gift 
Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE 
sample brochure to- 
day. 





IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street, Dept. 66W, Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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HOW 


can you expect them 


to brave the slings and arrows 


of grades one to eight 
without 


LEARNING 10 USE ARITHMETIC 


Gunderson - Hollister - Randall 


Urbancek - Wren - Wrightstone 


Here are texts that capture and hold interest 

while providing the solid foundation in arithmetic 
that every child needs. The series includes 
Texts, Workbooks, Teacher's Editions, 
Correlated Filmstrips, and Manipulative Materials. 


D. €. HEATH AND COMPANY 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 


Representative: Mrs. Virginia Cushwa 


Available in school 
year of 1959-60 only. 


circled. 
120. 123. 124. 125. 19. 2 39 S50. @&. 77. 

Aa FORRES Be 06-0 6 Weree ee i 4 oe ie «OOK antes awed ee <b pewe's chad ae 
ns ab eaak «bend bab We Deo ¥ we eee (RET eee, PIR a Lt ef 
Sead sd hinds be be 0 eke eb ak bh dae o 6 eb ae Fas eaeans 
i a hk. 8 he cube otdtame Rak ad 00 64dbaaoaee 
DE Che soba sPud abe téas ce bsadecscswetes Ni i cack i. Sere 
INS “TEIN, na cndctoe ntesbns cated wk ibe wang oun Rs ean Sie 
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Available only in the United States of America. 
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THE ASKING 


| Yours FOR 


It’s later than you think. Right now 
is the time to check over the items in 
this column. Indicate on the coupon 
which you can use and your requests 
will be forwarded to the advertisers 
promptly. Please be sure to fill in your 
address completely and without ab- 
breviations. 


120. 


123. 


125. 


19. 


39. 


50. 


69. 


“ff 


Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, 
copper, enameling, reed and wrought 
iron and on through 30 different 
crafts to woodenware and wood 
carvings. (American Handicra‘ts, 
Co.) 

Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group 
activities. (Ideal Gift Tie) 

1960 Summer Sessions Bulletin. 
Gives details of all courses offered, 
as well as extracurricular activities. 
(University of Minnesota — Du- 
luth) 

Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display—11” x 14” in color illus- 
trating and describing Poison Ivy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also miniatures for 
distribution to pupils. Indicate 
quality desired. (Ivy-Dry Corpora- 
tion) 

Samples with brochure and pieces 
on cardboard cutout letters for use 
on bulletin boards. exhibits and 
posters. (The Redikut Letter Com 
pany) 

Guide to Examination of Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary. An 
8-page illustrated brochure showing 
the salient features of modern dic- 
tionary. Includes a composite page 
illustrating the 34 components every 
dictionary should contain. (The 
World Publishing Co.) 

Webster Number Line. A special 
teaching device which can be used 
by teachers to show pupils the basic 
arithmetic steps: addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division 
It is designed to be tacked or taped 
above the chalkboard and is a per- 
fect device for helping teachers lead 
boys and girls to see that arithme- 
tic has meaning and is actually 
challenging and enjoyable. (Web- 
ster Publishing Co.) 

List of Free Teaching Aids on 
coal, mining and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 
Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, 
Spain and the itineraries of Tours 
of Europe for 1960. University of 
San Francisco Extension. (Dr. 
Carlos G. Sanchez) 

Folder outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona, (Prof. Juan 
B. Rael) 
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reduces costs to less than *11°° per square foot! 





Modern school uses precast concrete... 


Precast concrete “bent” being swung into place at new 


I 


a 
E 


ton-Stockton Elementary School. Designers: T. C. Dorste 
S. G. Pantazi, Indianapolis. Structural engineer: F. E. 
roughs, Indianapolis. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1401 State Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. » 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Cc O AE Cc 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


How to get the best school at the lowest cost. This is a common 
problem in growing communities. The Linton-Stockton Elementary 
School in Linton, Indiana, solved it with precast concrete. 

The school building has received wide acclaim in educational 
circles... and the cost was only $10.87 per square foot. 

There are 36 classrooms in all, each averaging 1200 square feet in 
size. Total accommodations: 1200 pupils. Total cost for this 80,000 
square foot school: $870,000. 

Construction was relatively simple. The frame was formed by 
precast concrete members supporting precast roof slabs. All pre- 
casting was done at the site. 

Careful planning, standardization of members and re-use of forms 
helped hold down costs and building time. Other advantages in- 
clude low maintenance, long life, low annual cost and high fire safety. 

If your community is considering a new school, it should definitely 
consider precast concrete. Free information will be sent on request. 





the mark ofa 
modern school... 
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exciting impressions 


From now on. . . with this slow 
and easy shirtdress by Matte of 
Lynne. Dacron and cotton in 


quiet pastels or navy. 


Sine - HO 00 0B occ sisciessscesscc 15.00 
French Knit Cardigan in bulky 
ere ©. Sane ote Sn 11.00 


M&R Country Club Dresses, 
Sportswear, Second Floor 








CHARLOTTESVILLE ROANOKE LYNCHBURG 





RICHMOND 





